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RA NGLAND has contributed 
) largely to the knowledge 
S@\ of Classic art; and the 
mei} Society of Dilettanti, 
S| founded in 1734, continues 
74 its exertions to improve 
the public taste in archi- 
‘ }) tecture through the collec- 
‘VF tion of information relative 
to the monuments of Gre- 
cian civilization in Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia. 
Of recent years, Government aid 
has been afforded to exploration 
in different localities ; and re- 
sults are to be found in the 
British Museum. But of the 
researches by foreign nations, 
too little has been known. In 
our volume for 1862, in several 
articles, we gave particulars of 
some of the French researches 
that were then recent, yet did 
not notice all; nor did we do 
sufficient justice to those in 
Syria, that were under the direc- 
tion of M. Renan. Of the pub- | 
lished results of the researches in the last forty | 
years, perhaps the most important are contained 
in the large work by M. Charles Texier on Asia 
Minor. M. Texier, in 1833, was commissioned by | 
M. Guizot, then Minister of Public Instruction | 
in France, to explore Asia Minor and Persia. | 
He spent several years in those countries, pass- | 
ing through Bithynia and the central provinces, | 
—as Galatia, the locality of the researches later, 
of M. Perrot, of which we gave particulars in | 
1862,—and through Mysia, Adolia, and Caria, on | 
the west coast, and Lycia on the southern, and | 
making careful drawings of the finest works he 
met with. His “ Asie Mineure” was published at | 


the cost of the French Government, in three | 


folio volumes. In a second expedition, M. Texier 
removed the friezes of the Temple of Diana Leu- | 
cophryne at Magnesia ad Meandrum ; and the 
vase from Pergamus; and fragments, including 
the frieze, of the Temple of Neptune at Assos, | 
also were then obtained for the Louvre. 
Important, however, as are the researches con- 


ducted by foreign governments, and worthy of | burnt most of the temples. He excepted the 


British imitation, the manner and form of pub- 
lication of the results, go to reduce considerably 
their value. The cost of the books, containing illus- 
trations, published at the cost of the governments 
alluded to, is enormous. Thesize of volumes is not 
merely unnecessary for the actual size of plates, 
or for the explanatory matter in letterpress ; 
the size and the weight,—the latter resulting, in 
fact, from an unnecessary thickness of paper,— 
are positively disadvantageous to the use of the 
volume, even not taking into consideration cost 
of purchasing it. Mr. C. W. Goodwin, a dis- 
tinguished Egyptologist, recently, in a paper 
which he read at the Society of Antiquaries, 
mentioned that having to refer to the copy of a 





* ©The Principal Ruins of Asia Minor, illustrated and 
deseribed. By Charles Texier, Member of the Institute 
of France ; Member of the Royal Academy of Science of 
Munich; Honorary Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects; formerly Inspector of the Fine Art 

lishments in France ; ommissioner of Public 
Works in Algeria; and R. Popplewell Pullan, F.R.L.B.A., 
Architect to the Budrum dition; Agent for the 
Dilettanti Society in Asia Minor.” London; Day & Son, 
1865, Folio, pp. viii., & 56; Map, & 51 Plates, 








|importance of the researches by some of these 


the centre of an atlas-folio page, he had found it 


The Prussian works and the French, are much 
alike in this particular. The volumes, illustra- 
tive of M. Texier’s researches are so expensive at 
least that they are not much consulted; and 
many of the buildings which they illustrate are 
less known to English architects than they 
should be. 

With whatever the advantage derived from 
the exact delineation of the remains in Greece 
proper, in the islands, and in Magna Grecia and 
Sicily, much that is essential to the knowledge 
of Grecian architecture, has been left to be 
sought for in Asia. 


great excellence indeed,—which are to be found 
in Athens, the fertility of Grecian art has been 
underrated. The Society of Dilettanti did but 
touch the soil in those albeit valuable volumes 
commonly known as the “ Ionian Antiquities ;” 
however, portions of the interior and coast of Asia 
Minor continued to be explored by travellers, 
including Captain Beaufort and Mr. Cockerell, 
Colonel Leake, M. Texier, Mr. Hamilton, Sir 
Charles Fellowes, Mr. Edward Falkener; Lieu- 
tenant Spratt, Professor Forbes and the Rev. J. 
Daniell; Mr. Ainsworth; and Mr. C. Newton, 
Lieutenant Smith, and Mr. R. P. Pullan. The 


travellers, to the history of architecture, is now 
even more apparent than it was. Since the 
Assyrian discoveries of Layard, and the com- 
mentary upon them by Mr. Fergusson, the fact 
of an Eastern influence upon Grecian architec- 





| venient for modern building-purposes, that the 


ture, such as may have helped to form the 
Ionic order, has been, we believe, generally ad- 
mitted. In Galatia at least, as found by M. 
Perrot, there are remains of a description of art 
long anterior either to Gallo-Greek, or to the 
architecture of the Temple of Augustus at 
Ancyra. Different waves met to form the varied 
architecture of the peninsula. One, Assyro- 
Median, came from imland: others, from the 
coast, were the Egyptian, or Phoenician-Egyptian, 
and the Egypto-Greek, with the perfected Greek. 

Whether we would understand the conditions 
under which styles of architecture are produced, 
or understand Greek art itself, study of the 
remains in Asia Minor may be deemed essential. 
It is true indeed that the number of the remains 
having a decorative character to be classed dis- 
tinctively as Grecian, is small compared with 
the recorded names of the cities. Of the works 
of the early colonists from Greece, starting from 
the first settlement of the olians, Ionians, and 
| Dorians, on the western coast, ten centuries 
| before our era, the vestiges are few: for, Xerxes 


temple of Assos, as it belonged to the Persians. 
Generally the temples of Asia Minor date not 
earlier than Alexander; and in the majority of 
them there are features which are found in 
Roman works, and not in the Greek of the 
Periclean age; whilst the same examples are 
yet markedly Greek, compared with any reeog- 
nised Roman works, as those in Rome, or 
Ba’albek, or even compared with Roman works 
in Athens. The buildings of the true Greek 
period, which have disappeared, included tem- 
ples the largest in their dimensions, which 
existed. Of these were the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, estimated to have been 425 ft. in 
length by 220 ft. in breadth; the Hermeeum of 
Samos, 346 ft. by 189 ft.; the Didymmon of 
Miletus, 295 ft. by 156 ft.; and the Temple of 
Cybele at Sardis, 261 ft. by 144 ft. Concerning 
them, or other structures which are represented 
only by heaps of stones, it is probable that 
much information would yet be disclosed by 
excavation; but the materials are found so con- 


papyrus given in a work of the class to which we | chance is rapidly passing away. Mr. Falkener’s 
allude, and where the transcript occupied only | researches have not been forgotten by us. 


Two aims are just now required of the lover 


necessary to have the copy recopied, in order | of classic art,—the one, towards obtaining from 
that he might conveniently go through his labour. | foreign publications the information which has 


been coliected in them,—and the other, the pro- 
secution of those further researches which the 
extent of the still unworked field demands. To 
assist in these objects, Mr. Pullan was engaged 
in 1861 and 1862, in an exploration of the 
western coast of Asia Minor, and in excavations 
and measurements of the Temple of Bacchus at 
Teos, for the Society of Dilettanti, and has now 
put together some of the illustrations from 
M. Texier’s work, with abridged translations 
from its letterpress, and with some extracts from 
Hamilton, Beaufort, and others, and has pre- 


From the concentration of| fixed a narrative of his journeys. The volume 
attention to the small number of examples,—of | has therefore a composite character; and the 


matter that is quite new is rather topogra- 
phical than architectural: but we are glad to 
have the particulars of the exploration, and the 
hope of the publication of details and a restoration 
of the temple at Teos, and likewise the selection 
from the “Asie Mineure.” The illustrations 
from Texier relate to buildings at ten different 
localities, only four of which, namely Assos, 
Branchide, Pergamus, and Iassus, were visited 
by Mr. Pullan; but quotations from Texier and 
others are interspersed with the narrative. For 
the illustrations, impressions appear to have been 
transferred to stone from the original plates. 
The dimensions however are given in what seem 
to be feet and decimals; and there is a scale of 
feet and tenths at the foot of each plate. Some 
explanation of this matter of the notation or 
dimensions, should have been given in the pre- 
face; and Mr. Pullan’s absence from England 
whilst the work was at press, has led to an 
awkward error or two, as in a name, or date. 
Mr. Pullan devotes an Introduction to what is 
a very useful summary of the different researches 
in Asia Minor precedent to his own. The first 
traveller mentioned as having described and illus- 
trated the ruins, is the Frenchman, Paul Lucas, 
who was at Rhodes about the year 1699, and who 
visited many parts of Asia Minor five years later. 
After this traveller, Spon and Wheler, at the end 
of the seventeenth century ; Tournefort, after- 
wards ; Pococke in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century; and Corancez in 1809 to 1812, 
visited and described the country. Dr. Chandler, 
and Messrs. Revett and Pars, for the Dilettanti, 
left England in June 1764, and returned in 
September 1766; and results were published 
in 1769—1797, in folio, by the Society; and in 
1775 in the quarto volume of Dr. Chandler. In 
1811, a second expedition, consisting of Sir 
William Gell, and the architects, Gandy and 
Bedford, was sent to Asia Minor and to several 
places in Greece; and the results appeared in a 
third volume of the “Ionian Antiquities,” and 
in the “ Inedited Antiquities of Attica.” Choi- 
seul-Gonffier had visited the country in 1772. 
Views with architectural details, were published 
in 1782, in his “ Voyage Pittoresque.” Captain 
Beanfort, the late Professor Cockerell, and Colonel 
Leake have been mentioned, as also have tra- 
vellers who came after M. Texier. Mr. New- 
ton’s researches commenced soon after his 
appointment to the vice-consulship of Mitylene, 
which was in 1852. In 1855, he visited Bu- 
drum, and finding traces of fine sculpture, he 
asked assistance from the Government. The 
Gorgon frigate was sent, and an officer of the 
Royal Engineers, Lieut. Smith, with a detach- 
ment of sappers. In January, 1857, Mr. Newton 
ascertained the site of the Mausoleum; and before 
the end of the year, he procured data for a plan 
of the monument, and brought to light the 
sculpture now in the British Museum. In 
December, 1857, he visited Cnidus, and made 
excavations on the site of the Temple of Venus, 
at the Lion Tomb, the lower theatre, and the 





temenss of Hecate. Im 1857-58 Mr. Newton 
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and Lient. Smith explored the whole of that 
part of Caria, from Labranda and Euromus to 
the Bay of Marmorice, opposite Rhodes. The 
ruins of the Temple of Hecate at Lagina, with 
sculpture of the frieze in tolerable preservation, 
were discovered; the site of Labranda, where 
was the celebrated Temple of Jupiter, was iden- 
tified; Mylasa, Myndus, and Bargalia were 
visited; and the island of Cos was explored. 
Mr. Newton also visited the ruins of the Temple 
of Apollo Branchide, and brought from the 
Sacred Way the figures now in the British 
Museum. Mr. Pullan was sent, in 1857, to join 
the expedition; and he remained a year at 
Budrum and Cnidus, and exploring the island of 
Cos. Coming home, he visited the site of Troy, 
and Thessalonica. 

In 1861, the Society of Dilettanti, desirous to 
obtain information as to the condition of the 
sites of certain temples, commissioned Mr. 
Pallan to visit them, and to report as to the 
desirability of excavation. The buildings were 
the Temple of Bacchus at Teos, the Temple of 
Apollo Sminthens in the Troad, the Temple of 
Minerva at Priene, and the Temple of Apollo 
Branchide at Ieronda near Miletus. In the 
journeys which were necessary, he completed 


warrant the supposition. “In the Temple of 
Corinth, which was formerly considered the 
oldest example existing,” it is continued, “the 
column is 4°065 diameters, and the capital has a 
considerable curve. At Assos, the column is 
4°250 diameters, but the curve of the capital is 
the greatest of any known example; and the pro- 
jection of the abacus is nearly equal to half the 
upper diameter.” In later buildings, including 
the Parthenon, the column is more than 5} 
diameters, the capital is shallow, the abacus has 
little projection ; and the curve of the echinus is 
quite flat. These characteristics, including the 
height of the column in proportion to the 
diameter, are still more marked in edifices con- 
sidered to be of the Macedonian period, such as 
the Portico of Philip in the island of Delos 
(Mr. Pullan says “‘ at Athens”), and the portico 
at Budrum. In the order at Assos, the column 
has ten flutes. There are no gutta to the mutules. 
Not only the metopes are decorated with sculp- 
ture, but the architrave is; and this sculpture 
is of an extraordinary character. Some ofit has 
an Egyptian appearance rather than Greek. The 
architrave is terminated at the foot, by a fillet. 
At the extremities of the architrave are two 
bulls in the attitude of combat; and in the 





the archwological survey of the greater part of 
the western coast to the Troad, from the point 
which had been reached by Mr. Newton. In 
1862, as we infer, having received instructions, 
he conducted the excavations at Teos, and ob- 
tained the materials for illustration of the archi- 
tecture of the Temple of Bacchus. 

He left England in July, 1861, with his wife, 
who seems to have accompanied him in each of 
his excursions from Smyrna, the head-quarters. 
A tent was pitched, as the sleeping accommoda- 
tion, during the summer months: in the colder 
weather, when quarters had to be procured 
somewhere under a roof, there appears to have 
been less danger from “bad men,’ yet little 
comfort. The Admiralty charts seem to have been 
of much service; but, the map which forms the 
frontispiece to the work, is not a very satisfactory 
production: not even all the places mentioned 
in the narrative are to be found init. Jn his 
excursions, he passed by numerous ruins and 
fragments of which we regret not to have illus- 
trations. Thus he speaks of a slab of frieze 
noticed amongst the ruins of the Temple of 
Diana Leucophryne, as finer than any of the 
work in the Louvre. 

In his report to the Society of Dilettanti, on 
the ruins visited, and the probable expense of 
excavating, Mr. Pullan set down the Temple of 
Apollo Smintheus first, “since it afforded an 
entirely unique example of the Ionic order, its 
architectural details being at the same time of 
good style.’ He placed next, the Temple of 
Minerva at Priene, superior in the character of 
its architecture to any of the other buildings, 
but previously explored and illustrated in the 
Society's work. Thirdly, came the Temple of 
Bacchus at Teos, where no excavations had been 
made, and respecting which therefore little in- 
formation had been obtained. The profiles of 
the mouldings are described as fine, though in- 
ferior to those of the temples already mentioned. 
Fourthly, was the Temple of Apollo Branchide, 
at Ieronda. The architecture here was fine in 
style; and excavations would probably bring to 
light sculpture of great value; but the size of 
the blocks of marble might make the excavation 
too expensive except for a government. 

The excavations at Teos occupied about three 
months, inclusive of the week’s holiday of the 
Bairam; and five-and-twenty Turks and six 
Greeks were employed as workmen. Great part 
of the frieze was discovered ; but the sculpture 
was not of high character. Two slabs were sent 
to the British Museum. The Temple of Bacchus 
at Teos, was one of those of which Hemogenes 
of Alabanda was architect. The Temple of 
Diana Leucophryne at Magnesia ad Mwandum 
was another. 

The plates from M. Texier’s work are illustra- 
tive of the Temple at Assos, the Temple of Apollo 
Branchidw at leronda, the Temple of Jupiter at 
Aizani, the Augusteum at Ancyra, the Temple 
of Venus at Aphrodisias, the Theatre at 
Aspendus, the City of Iassus, the Theatre at 
Myra, a temple at Patara, and the Basilica at 
Pergamus. Of all the examples, none seems to 
us more important historically than the Temple 
at Assos, which was probably erected in the fifth 
century before the Christianera. It is remarked 
in the volame before us:—‘ This temple is 
interesting as perhaps the earliest known ex- 
ample of the Greek Doric order;” and the pro- 


portions, and the character of the architecture, 


centre are two sphinxes. Portions of the sculp- 

ture, and a capital, are in the Louvre. There are 
| other remains of an interesting character at 
| Assos. Lining the street of tombs are immense 
| sort of red stone of the neighbourhood. From 
| this stone, all tombs of the description and form 
of the sori derived their name. The stone was 
said to have the property of consuming bodies, 
with the exception of the teeth, in the period of 
forty years: hence the name sarcophagus. In 
the principal gateway of the town, the lintel, 
formed by two large stones placed side by side, 
is relieved by a quasi-arch on each side, or one 
built on the horizontal principle; and one of 
those arches, that on the exterior, is pointed, 
whilst the other is semicircular. In another 
gateway, having a semicircular arch, the con- 
struction is with voussoirs. The difference leads 
to the inference of difference of dates, or to that 
of the existence of a period when the arch with 
voussoirs was not known. Assos lies on the 
southern coast of the Troad, opposite the island 
of Lesbos or Mytilene. 

The temples of Asia Minor appear to have 
been distinguished from those in Greece of the 
age of Pericles, by their accessories, the peri- 
/bolus, and the Sacred Way. Those of the age 
|of Alexander, of chief importance, and of the 
'Greco-Roman period generally, have the peri- 
| bolus enclosing a large area of yround, and the 
| wall internally enriched with columns, The 
| Same feature was produced by the Romans with 
| their temples, as of Ba’albek, and received a large 
/amount of decoration. Amongst the remains of 
late Greek works in Asia Minor are those of 
the Temple of Apollo Branchide. It is described 
as the largest of all temples; but it was never 
roofed in. As the site of the most celebrated 
oracle of Asia, and the most renowned after 
Delphi, it was a great place of resort. Ieronda 
near which the remains are, is south of Miletus, 
in Caria, and opposite the peninsula in which 
are situated Myndus and Budrum. The archi- 
tects of the building were Daphnis of Miletus, 
and Peonius of Ephesus, the latter of whom was 
chosen to complete the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus. The peribolus was of great extent, 
and was filled with fine trees. There are no 
traces of its wall; but the whole course of the 
Sacred Way from the port, a distance of two 
miles, is distinctly visible. It was lined by 
seated figures and sphinxes in a very archaic 
style of art. Several of these, as before re- 
ferred to, are now in the British Museum. 
The exact site is on the promontory of Posei- 
don; and the temple must have been seen 
on either side, from the sea, at several leagues’ 
distance. Three columns are standing, one 
of them, unfinished, or not fluted, and still 
serve as landmarks. The facility of obtain- 
ing stones has led to the formation of a vil- 
lage on one side of the temple. The full 
length of the building is given in the text of 
the volume before us, as 306 ft. 6 in., and the 
breadth as 164 ft. 5 in.; but we cannot make 
these dimensions quite agree with those on the 
plan of M. Texier ; and it is noted by Mr. Pullan 
that there is a discrepancy between this plan, and 
that of the “Ionian Antiquities.” The temple was 
decastyle, and dipteral, and is considered to have 
been hypeethral. Even in the present state, the 
ruins are spoken of by Mr. Pullan as “ihe most 
imposing of their kind to be seen,” and as giving 








|& better idea “of the grandeur of Greek archi- 


tecture than any other existing ruins, even than 
those of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius at 
Athens.” Notwithstanding the destruction by 
the villagers, exploration would doubtless lead 
to important discoveries. The blocks average 
6 ft. by 3 ft. by 2 ft.; so that better appliances 
than are at hand are needed for the removal. 
The order may be considered as a good repre- 
sentative example of the Ionic of Asia Minor, 
and of late Greek date, differing from the 
Athenian Ionics of the Periclean period, and 
agreeing with the Roman, in the straight-lined 
arrangement of that part of the capital which is 
between the volutes,—or where in the Athenian 
examples, the hem of the volutes is carried across 
in a descending curve,—and also differing from 
the Athenian and agreeing with the Roman 
practice, by the introduction of the square 
plinth as the lower member of the base. In the 
forms of the oves, and elsewhere, the character 
is Greek. The pilaster-capitals from the inte- 
rior, known from previous illustrations, and 
from copies of them in some modern buildings, 
are of fine character. The ends of the abacus 
are carried by small volutes terminating « band, 
with leaf-enrichment, which encloses a panel or 
space variously decorated, as with anthemions 
and scrolls, or chimere,—the return ends below 
the volutes being also enriched with scrolls. 
Amongst the ruins lies a block, which has sculp- 
tured upon it, a genius with outspread wings, 
and scrolls. This fragment is of the finest 
character of Greek art. 

The remains of the Temple of Jupiter at 
Aizani, at the period of M. Texier’s researches, 
were even more important than those of the 
example last described. The site is in Phrygia, 
and was not visited by Mr. Pullan. The evidence 
on the spot, enabled M. Texier to make a satis- 
factory restoration. The temenos, or sacred 
enclosure was of great extent, the dimensions 
given by the terrace-walls being 520 ft. by 485 ft. 
Far within this was the peribolus proper, a double 
colonnade enclosing the paved area surrounding 
the actual temple. The terrace of the principal 
front was carried by arches, the line being broken 
in the centre by the first broad flight of steps. 
Having ascended these, and crossed the outer 
ground of the temenos,—which was no doubt 
planted with trees, interspersed with exedre and 
triclinia,—the great porch of the stoa or peri- 
bolus was passed through ; and the temple itself, 
with its surrounding peristyle, appeared. The 
columns and pediment of this, however, seen 
from a distance, towered above the surrounding 
features of the plan. It may be noticed now, how 
essential to the knowledge of Grecian archi- 
tecture is the study of something more than 
the temples of Athens, as well as how much 
light may be thrown upon the descriptions 
of the Jewish temple by remains of the temples 
of the Greeks and Romans. The temple at 
Aizani is thought to belong to about the second 
century of the Christian era. Beneath the 
cella of the temple proper, is a large chamber 
with a semicircular vault. It was approached 
by a staircase in the posticwm, and lighted by 
two openings in the surbase of the cella-wall. 
Eighteen columns with the entablature of the 
order, and with the lacunaria and cross- 
beams in a singularly perfect state, and a 
considerable portion of the cella, were standing 
in M. Texier’s time. The architecture was of 
the Greco-Roman period; and the order is Ionic. 
The enrichment of the frieze, with volutes boldly 
projecting and carried by acanthus leaves, is 
very peculiar, but graceful. The cornice has 
modillions as well as dentils. The baluster-ends 
of the capitals are elaborate in their leaf-work 
enrichment. The arrangement of the volutes of 
the capital resembles generally that which we 
have characterized as Roman. In each flute, at 
the top of it, is an ornament in the form of a 
small vase with handles. The capitals of the 
ante are Composite in their general character ; 
and the columns between the ante of the posti- 
cwm have Composite capitals, and have no plinths. 
The order of the peribolus was Corinthian. 

At Aizani are considerable remains of the 
theatre. It was Greek in plan; that is to say, 
the side-wall of the cavea is at an angle with 
the face of the scene, instead of being parallel 
with it, as in the Roman theatres. The Greek 

lan however is preserved in theatres known to 
Greco-Roman. M. Texier’s plates include a 
— and details of the proscenium. A peculiar 
onic capital, considered as unique, is employed. 
The volutes face four ways, or are placed angle- 
wise, as in the later Italian practice. There is 
an obliquely-set modillion at the angle of the 





cornice ; and the lower portions of the flutes are 
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filled in with cabling. All these are characte- 
ristics of late Roman works; and amongst 
others are the forms of the oves in the cornice; 
whilst the oves to the architrave, and the fillets 
throughout, may be called Greek. 

Of the Augusteum at Ancyra in Galatia, 
illustrations, additional to those of M. Texier, 
should be now about being published from the 
measurements by M. Guillaume, the architect 
who was attached to the expedition conducted 
by M. Perrot. All that was visible at the time 

M. Texier’s exploration, comprised the two side 
walls of the cella, the ante terminating them, 
and the doorway, of Greek character. The 
blocks, of marble, are put together with bronze 
cramps. The capitals of the ante have winged 
figures of Victory in the midst of foliage; and 
from them an acanthus-scroll extends round the 
cella-walls to form a frieze. The order of the 
peristyle of this building was Corinthian. The 
date corresponds as nearly as possible with the 
commencement of the Christian era. The re- 
mains of the naos are valuable as showing the 
decorative character of the interior of a temple. 
Rusticated work is carried up to the height of 
15 ft.,—but the vertical sunk-fillets are not kept 
regularly over one another; above this is a 
ornice-moulding with festoons; and the re- 
mainder of the height is now plain space, but 
was probably once decorated with paintings. 
On the external face before mentioned, of the 
pronaos-wall, the Greek character is found in 
the palm-leaf ornamentation, and the fret, which 
are in the base and surbase mouldings. 

In the Temple of Venus at Aphrodisias, near 


interesting discoveries in Greece, and who visited 
Myra the following year, found there the ruins 
of a considerable city. . . . The inhabitants are 
chiefly Turks, and he described them as more 
than ordinarily jealous and ferocious. While 
examining some statues, one of the mob ex- 
claimed, ‘If the infidels are attracted here by 
these blasphemous figures, the temptation shall 
soon cease; for, when that dog is gone,I will 
destroy them.’” From Patara, in Lycia, where 
also there is a theatre (its proscenium being 
well preserved), M. Texier’s illustrations include 
a peculiar capital, bearing a resemblance to that 
in the Temple of the Winds at Athens, but some 
time known, and details of the doorway of a 


with their complicated fittings and apparatus, 
might teach some of our Londoners a lesson in 
the art of hydraulic engineering. As a whole, 
the arrangement for the water supply of Perth 
is extremely creditable to the town; and yet 
the result, after all, may not be so; as we shall 
see. 
For it is written that man shall not live on bread 
alone ; neither can the economy of human health 
be wholly sustained by water, however pure and 
abundant. A thorough system of drainage 
must always accompany a system of water 
supply. But when we come to investigate the 
drainage of Perth, we are sorry to say that our 
report in the one case must consist of a violent 





tomb, “one of the most elegant doorways of the 
Greco-Roman period existing in Asia Minor.” 
The volume is terminated by illustrations of a 
building at Pergamus, which was probably a 
basilica. 

Those who have access to the original volumes 
of M. Texier, may do well to prefer them 
to the abridgment. 


a convenient substitute. 


to the publication of 
Bacchus at Teos. 
| 
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CONDITION OF OUR TOWNS: PERTH.* 


| 
| 


In our previous article on the fair city of 





| Perth we exhausted, as far as we could in con- | 


contrast to the other. Indeed, it is clear that 
the facilities for the one matter do not imply 
equal facilities in the other ; that is, a town may 
be favourably situated with respect to water- 
supply, and most unfavourably with respect to 
drainage. Such, in point of fact, is the case at 
Perth. Up till within the last two or three 


Those who have not them | years, Perth does not seem to have had any 
at hand, will find the present publication | 
For the researches | 
which Mr. Pullan himself has made, we offer him | 
our thanks; and we look forward with interest | 


thorough system of drainage at all. Since that 
period, two main drains have been carried 
through High-street and South-street; where 
their contents are discharged at right angles 


the work on the Temple of | into the river, just immediately above the 
| Point at which the water is pumped up for 


supply of the town. Now, we must point 
out that a sewage outfall in this position is a 
very serious mistake. Although the water is 
doubtless filtered in its passage through the 
gravel of the bed of the river, it must be re- 
membered that the process of filtering can only 


Mount Cadmus, in Caria, we have again an | nexion with its extraordinary mortality, the phy- | Separate mechanical impurities; it is quite 


example of the Asiatic-Greek arrangement of 
accessories in plan, and a very fine cne of the 
Ionic, Asiatic, or of Greco-Roman date. Upon 
the shaft of each column is a tablet with an 
inscription ; but the inscriptions give no clue to 
the date, except in showing that the building 


| sical conditions of the surrounding soil, the cli- 
mate, and those meteorological phenomena with 
respect to the influence of which on the public 
health we held the inhabitants, or rather their | 
local government, to be clearly exonerated. We 


|now proceed to take up the general sanitary 


was erected in Roman times. The temple | condition of the town itself, the consequences 


proper stood in a large peribolus, which had 
coupled columns of the Corinthian order, pro- 
jecting from the wall, the two columns carry- 
ing a pediment. Between these salient features, 


| of which will be easier related to those who are | 
| the responsible agents. 


We shall begin with the water-supply. The | 


| 


useless with respect to the separation of the 
chemical impurities which all sewage matter 
contains. It may be said that the large volume 
of water and the rapid flow of the river are suf- 
ficient precautions against this contamination. 
We are far from sure of that. The Tay is a 
tidal river like the Thames; and we all know 
how the Thames has its putrid and offensive 
matters carried up and down by the tide. Be- 
sides, there is always the greater risk of con- 


| Perth Water Company obtain their supply by | t@mination during hot weather, in the height of 


were small square-headed niches, similarly | pymping from a well dug in the bed of the River | the summer season, when the stream diminishes 


decorated with pilasters and pediments, but 


: . | Tay. When it wasoriginally proposed to bring this 
the pediments alternately curved and triangular. | water from the river, a curious difficulty arose, | 


} 


in volume and the bed of the river becomes 
contracted. It is also during this season 


Within the peribolus, and in front of the| which is worth recording here. They began by | that the greatest risk may be apprehended 
temple proper, stood a double row or screen, | digging pits close to the river, the object of which from the dye works and bleachfields which 


of small Corinthian columns. Coming to this | wag to get the water filtered through the gravel | are situated higher up the river. 


But the 


from the entrance of the peribolus, the way was | of which the bed of the Tay is composed. But, outfall is not the worst of these main drains. 
flanked by two recumbent lions, and two large | however close to the river they dug these pits, | The river rises at full tide far above the lower 


basins or piscine. 


The ornamentation of the|the river-water was never obtained; it was levels, and consequently dams up and carries 


Ionic capitals is equal to the best in Asia Minor. always water impregnated with mineral salts— | back their noxious contents. There is no scien- 
The Corinthian of the peribolus-wall has much | the same, in fact, as that which was found inthe tific provision made for this well-known con- 
more of the Roman character. The frieze, for ex- | hard wells of the upper levels of the town. At tingency, such as boxes and sluice-valves, as we 
ample, is convex or pulvinated ; and the dentils | length it occurred to Dr. Anderson, an eminent | have had to make in the case of the under level 
are small: there are no modillions to the cor-| Perth academician (under whose superintend. | 8ewers which intersect the Thames Embankment; 


nice; and there are none to that of the small | 


order of the screen, also Corinthian. Probably 
the screen and the peribolus are as late as 
Trojan. 

The site of Aspendus, on a mountain at the 
extremity of the plain of Perga, has the finest 
and best-preserved theatre in Asia Minor. The 
view of the interior forms one of the most 
striking subjects in the book. The building was 
erected in the time of Antoninus and Lucius 
Verus, An inscription in the interior records,— 
‘The senate and the people have honoured 
Zeno, the architect of the theatre and of the 
works in the town, by erecting a statue in the 
theatre, and by giving him a garden situated 
near the Hippodrome.” The columns of the pro- 
scenium ; the roof of the scene,—for the timbers 
of which the holes however are apparent; and 
the velarium, or awning,—for the masts of 
which, the perforated consoles are in situ,— 
comprise nearly all that it is wanting. A 
theatre which is well preserved, is indicated 
on the plan of Iassus. At Myra, in Lycia, 
also is a fine Greek theatre, illustrated in 
the “ Asie Mineure” and in the volume before 
us, and remaining in an almost perfect state. 
The order, Composite, and the other decorative 
features, are of very superior character. The 
most remarkable remains, however, are the 
tombs cut in the rock, and which seem to 
have been designed to imitate wooden build- 
ings. M. Texier made a view of the well- 
known example which has the sculptured repre- 
sentation of a combat of a lion and a bull in 
the pediment, a common subject in Asia, and no 
doubt symbolic. Beaufort, as quoted by Mr. 
Pullan, says of Myra:—‘ My time would not 
permit me to examine this great emporium 
of precious relics; but Mr. Cockerell, a gentle- 
man well known to the literary world by his 


ence the works were successfully constructed) to 
attempt the excavation within the course of the | 
river, and so obtain the superincumbent pressure 
of the river-water itself. Accordingly a well | 
was dug at the northern extremity of that large | 
island which divides the stream immediately be- | 
low the town; and into this well the river-water | 
flowed freely, filtered and purified at the same) 
time in its passage through the gravel. From | 
this well the water is pumped in pipes laid | 
under the bed of the river to a small ornamental | 
reservoir on its western bank, containing a large | 
circular iron tank, from which the town was, 
during some years, supplied. But there has 
recently been constructed a new reservoir | 
at Dovecot Land, a small hamlet on the rising 
grounds to the west of the town, which is 
better calculated to supply the higher levels. 
To this point the water is forced up by the same 
engine that draws the supply from the river; 
which engine, we were told, works night and 
day. 

The supply of water thus obtained is more 
than ample; and the service constant and 
uninterrupted. Even very poor houses have a 
separate supply; that is to say, houses which 

an annual rental of 5/. and upwards. 
But, besides this, Perth is more profusely sup- 
plied with public wells than any other town in 
Scotland. These Perth wells, which are of an 
exceedingly simple but tasteful design, are, we 
understand, being extensively adopted through- 
out the country. We may add here, that the 
plumber-work done in Perth is of a very high 
order. In the better class of houses, such as in 
some of the best mansions in the neighbourhood, 
there is hot and cold water laid on in every room ; 
and the baths, waterclosets, and wash-hand basins, 








and it does not seem to have struck the Engi- 
neer that there was any necessity for such 
provision. 

And after all these two main sewers drain 
only a very small fraction of the area of the 
town. The Mill-lade of which we have spoken, 
or rather the canal or town aqueduct, which is 
supplied from the River Almond, and which con- 
stituted at one time the regular water supply of 
the ancient city, also serves the purpose of a 
sewer, if we may judge from its appearance after 
traversing the town.* But, with these excep- 
tions, Perth seems to be utterly destitute of 
main sewers ; and of course all the most densely- 
populated districts are absolutely undrained. 
The consequences of this are very apparent even 
on a cursory inspection of the town. We have 
already spoken of the excessively dirty condition 
of the streets and the depth of mud on the roads. 
At the time of our visit, we observed two old men 
feebly endeavouring, about the hour of noon, to 
remove the tons of sludge and filth which reposed 
in peace on the road-way of the High-street. 
But the High-street is a perfect paradise com- 
pared with some of the closes and lanes which 
branch from it. In the mill-wynd, for instance, 
which closely adjoins the Mill-lade, the roadway 
seems to be used as a common convenience, 
particularly by the junior portion of the popula- 
tion. In a town of 27,000 inhabitants, there are 
only four public conveniences. One of these, 
pointed out to us, was of rather a remarkable 
character and construction. The principal apart- 
ment was situated on the wpper floor of a two- 
story building somewhat of the model of a coach- 





* Speaking from recollection we may possibly be 
mixing up two separate channels in this stat t What 
we mean is, that —~ ditch which passes through the 

in of the South Inch on our way to the railway 








® Bee p, 182, ante, 


station from South-street. 
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house and hayloft. The seats were arranged 
along one side of this room, and the trough 
was partially filled with tamner’s bark, — we 
presume as a sort of disinfectant, or deodoriser, or 
perhaps as both. When the trough was completely 
filled and the bark thoroughly saturated, this 
manure was scooped down through an orifice 
to a dung-cart which had backed into the apart- 
ment below, and was at once transported to the 
central depdt. Near this arrangement was an 
equally curious dust-bin, which consisted of a 
aguare pit dug in the ground, covered with a 
trap-deer. On the centre of this trap-door was 
constructed a sort of sheet-iron funnel, about 
3 ft. high, through which the neighbouring in- 
habitants are supposed to shunt their ashes and 
ther solid refuse. Generally speaking, the 
closes or “ vennels” between South-street and 
Canal-street, and those between High-street and 
South-street, are unspeakably filthy. One, we 
remember, was full of slaughterhouses ; another 
‘was crowded with cows (Shuttlefield close), the 
milk from which animals, we thought, could not 
be very wholesome or pure. But, at any rate, 
their proximity to such crowded sleeping-rooms 
is most pernicious. 

These districts are all situated in the oldest 
parts of the town ; but some of the outskirts are 
quite as bad in their sanitary condition. A sort 
of “clachan,” or collection of weavers’ houses, 
exists at the upper extremity of the High-street, 
near Claypot’s-wynd, which, as far as we could 
judge, had reached the worst stages of neglect. 
The few we had time to inspect were low, mean, 
red-tiled cottages, of two floors (one sunk) and 
attics. In the best room the ceilings did not 
exceed 7 ft. in height ; and window-openings of 
about 2 ft. square, with fixed sashes. The area in 
front was spanned by a series of rickety and 
dilapidated-looking stairs, the timbers of which 
were very far gone in decay. In these houses 
there was no water laid on, neither was there 
any other provision of a sanitary description. 
In the little plots of ground at the back of the 
houses we discovered a few privies and pigsties 
in intimate contact; but the state of the green- 
sward in too many instances showed still greater 
necessity for increased accommodation. The 
whole state of these houses we can only charac- 


because we are perfectly conscious that many 
people conceive we have a tendency in these 
papers to make out a case. In the month of 
September last year, the commissioners of police 
had their attention directed to the subject, and 
Mr. Walsh, the inspector of nuisances (who is 
also the superintendent of police) submitted a 
report, from which we will make one or two 
quotations, 

With reference to Marshall-place, it is stated 
that it consists of twenty-eight inhabited houses, 
to each of which there is a cesspool, and to the 
greater number two. These cesspools are situated 
at a greater or less distance from the houses, the 
farthest off being about 20 yards. Nearly all of 
the cesspools, although not found belching up, 
were full to the cover: in consequence of this 
the walls in some of the houses were damp, and 
in the back courts and areas the green moss 
and fungi were growing by the wall-sides and 
edges of the paving-stones,—evident symptoms 
that the sewage had found its way through the 
whole grounds. Indeed, the whole background 
lying betwixt the Dundee Railway and the 
houses is saturated and discoloured with sewage, 
and no one can go into the area without being 
sensibly affected by the offensive atmosphere. 
After adverting to the state of King-street and 
King’s-place, which were nearly as bad, the report 
concludes by expressing an opinion, that before 
the inhabitants can expect to escape the diseases 
which spring from poisonous gases, a main 
drain must be laid down, of sufficient capacity 
to earry away the night-soil and sewage. 

Mr. John Young, C.E., of Perth, supplemented 
this report by a plan and estimate of cost. He 
proposed to construct a main drain along Ki 
street, King’s-place, and Marshall-place, to the 
Tay, which would likewise be capable of receiv- 
ing all the sewage from the upper western parts 
of the town. He estimated the cost of the 
works at 1,248].; and as there were seventy 
proprietors along the route, the average cost 
to each would be 181. 

The above reports, we understand, were “ laid 
on the table of the Commissioners of Police in 
the mean time;” and we have not heard any- 
thing of them since. But our readers may pos- 
sibly divine what the commissioners are about 





terize as disgusting: yet they were all crowded 
with population, of which the majority, of course, 
were children. i 


refuse-matter, and surface filth of every descrip- 


from another local report just issued, viz., the 
|report of the registrar (to which we were in- 


; | debted for the vital statistics), who, in presenting | 
We must remark here, with whatever reluc-| his “mournful sheet,” as he most justly calle it, | 
tance, that the manner in which soil, ashes, to the town council, thus speaks :—* It would be | 


presumption in me to go into any discussion as 


tion, are strewed about the streets and thorough- | to the sanitary state of the town. The inapector 
fares of Perth, is a great disgrace to the | of nuisances has already reported on the open 


authorities; for they seem to regard their 
sanitary delinquencies as a lucrative source of 
revenue. Perth being situated in the very centre 
of a fertile agricultural country, where the farms 
are chiefly wrought under a system of very high 
tillage, its surface manure is unquestionably 


| pestiferons ditches and obstructive sewage on 
the west side of the town, and scores of obnoxious 
| cesspools on the south. Can these account partly 
|for the great mortality which has occurred ? 
| [The town council or the commissioners ought 
|to answer this important question.}] I beg also 
at a premium.* But we are just afraid that | to call attention to the statistics kindly farnished | we have the 


year that the mortality of Perth woald bear com- 

with that of other towns during a visita- 
tion of cholera. Scarlatina, typhus, typhoid, and 
gastric fevers, are all, in fact, constant visitors: 
in one word, the diseases which spring from 
foul and noxious emanations joined to those 
which result from overcrowding in uninhabitable 
rooms, are those which support the high mor- 
tality. 

We have now, we suspect, done enough to 
show that Perth is suffering mortally from causes 
which are well known to be more or less prevent- 
ible. The first question that oocurs, t ‘. 
is, what must be done? It is not so much our 
business in this inquiry to suggest practical re- 
medies as to point out radical errors. Our pre- 
sumption is that the local authorities are always 
equal to the em and necessities of re- 
form. Yet, as we cannot but regard Perth as a 
sadly neglected case; and as we are sure any- 
thing we do suggest will be kindly received, we 
venture to point out the following measures as 
alike urgent and imperative. 

In the first place, there must be a system of 
thorough for the entire burghal area. 
Cesspools must be abolished. 

Secondly, the sewage outfall should bechanged, 
so as to avoid contaminating the river at the 
source of the water supply. 





| Thirdly, there ought to be a public slaughter- 
_ house. 

| Fourthly, a system of periodical slushing 
| might be advantageously employed not only for 
their drains, but for the surface of their streets 
and closes. There is plenty of water for the 


purpose. one 

Fifthly. Better scavenging is much needed. 

Finally, a thorough investigation and re- 
form of the poorer class of dwellings are abso- 
lutely necessary. It is there the mortality bills 
find their most numerous supporters. 

We make no suggestion as to the manner in 
which these improvements ought to be carried 
out. With regard to the mechanical difficulties, 
\if there be any, the engineers of the Tay can 
‘surely solve them. And as to the legal diffl- 
culties, if there be any, an Act of Parliament is 
soon passed when life is in danger. But it will 
be strange if, among the multiplicity of Scottish 
Acts and Public Health Bills respecting Scotland, 
which every year pass through the Legislature, 
the lawyers of “bonnie Saint Johnstonne” can- 
not discover a method of evading tailzies and 
teinds, feus and enfeofments, and other quips 
and quodlibets which stand in the way and 
impede their progress. There was, we may state, 
an application made by Sir George Grey of cer- 
tain clanses in the General Police Bill for Scot- 
land some time ago; but its practical operation, 
we suppose, has not yet commenced. - 

One word as to the municipal government of 
the town. We are somewhat at sea, we must 
| own, with to its constitantion. First of all 
rd Provost and magistrates, then 





this common sewage has a greater valne than|to me by the Registrar-General of Scotland, the town-council, and then the police commis- 
common decency. The public health suffers in from which it appears that the number of deaths | sioners. Are these bodies fashioned according to 


competition with the public manure ! 


subsoil. Some of the most populous and densely- 
crowded parts of the city, as we have said, are 
absolutely undrained. But this is not the 
greatest evil. Some of the most fashionable 
quarters, such as Marshall-place, in the South 
inch, and Athole-crescent, in the North Inch, 
are only drained by cesspools. These cesspools, 
we must explain, are generally huge receptacles 
about 20 ft. or 30 ft. deep, in many cases the 
shafts of the former draw-wells which existed 
previously to the introduction of water to the 
town. The accumulation in these horrible pits 
will better be conceived than described, when 
we add that they are only emptied once in two, 
or sometimes three, years. They are generally 
emptied, too, during the night: just as if atmo- 
spheric poison were not more pernicious and 
fatal at night than it is during the day! It is 
in the highest degree fortunate for our argument, 
and for the cause which we have at heart, that 
we can adduce some local authority in support 
of our statement regarding these plague-spots ; 
* “Sale of Public Manure.—On Fri 
dungbills whnie the manure — iy oo ee Racer 
posed to sale, by public roup. It being market-day there 
was a large attendance of farmers, and consequently the 
competition was very keen, There were in all 140 lots, 
which realised an average of 34.78, each. The sale was 
conducted by Mr. Duncan Macfarlane, and the business- 
like manner in which he performed his duties was the 
— of general remark,” —Perth Reporter, January 30, 





jin Perth bears a larger 
Perth having thus polluted its surface to an | 
extent which almost surpasses belief, has also | 
made considerable progress in poisoning the | 


ion to the number 
of births than it does in any other of the 
towns in Scotland. Perth is the smallest of tlhe 
districts which make such returns. We are not, 
therefore, pent in a populous city where sewers 
need annoy and vitiate the air. We have the 
finest river in Britain rolling past and washing 
our very walls; we have an ample supply of 
water in our Mill-lade, from whichstreams sweep 
all impurities from drains into the Tay; and 
thus we possess every means of making Perth 
the cleanliest town in Scotland. I enter not 
here into the loss which some may argue is sus- 
tained from not saving our sewage. But what 
is that compared with the health of our inhabi- 
tants?” This is another most proper inquiry 
which the commissioners are bound to take up 
and dispose of. We must be permitted to share 
in the hope with which the registrar concludes 
his report that Perth will one day be known as 
the healihy city as well as the fair city. 

Where such an earnest disposition to reform 
prevails on the part of the burgh officials, it 
would be alike ungenerous and unnecessary for 
us to prolong the case. But we have still a few 
remarks to make. One singular and melan- 
choly fact we are bound to report as it reached 
us; and our readers will probably not feel sar- 
prised to hear it. Last year an addition had to 
be made to the Perth Infirmary for the purpose 
of ing the increase of fever patients ! 
We need not recur to the death-rate of the tewn, 
particularly to the infantile death-rate, nor will 
we dwell on the medical . Dr. Bramwell, 





an intelligent physician of the city, showed last 


the principle of trio in wno, or do they each 
sess a separate and independent jurisdiction ? 
t is the Tay District Fishery Board? 
has it any interest in the conservation of the 
river? and would it object to any system of 
thorongh drainage? Who is the local authority 
under the Nuisances Removal Act? What 
powers have the Parochial Boards in the matter 
of epidemics? Who exercises the power of 
levying assessments? We are very glad to hear 
that the “ Craigie Nuisance ae been —— 
between the incorporation glovers an e 
hospital managers. But which of the two bodies 
made the obstruction? It seems to be the 
fashion in Perth for magistrates and bailies to 
contract for the town’s work, in open defiance of 
the 10th clanse of the Burgh Financial Act.* 
Could some of them not contract to clean out the 
closes y? Again, the superintendent of 
police of nuisances and master of 
the fire brigade ; he is also, we believe, the pro- 
curator fiscal. These duties are surely not cog- 
nate; could they not be divided with good effect ? 
There appear to be two city clerks in the town : 
this is surely one tov many: could not one be 
exchanged for a medical officer of health ? 

The old proverb about too many cooks would 
seem to be very applicable to the condition of 
Perth at this moment. But, after all, we under- 
stand these are not the proper sort ofcooks. There 
are a great many shopkeepers in the Perth Town 
Council; there are also a great many lawyers. 





* See Baillie Jamieson’s h at the ordinary mon 
meeting of the town coun vy 


, Septeniber, 1963, 
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There is not a single builder, architect, or engi- 
neer, There isnot, we were told, a blacksmith or a 
brassfounder. Even the amiable Sir David Ross 
follows the peaceful and useful occupation of a 
grocer. It is no disgrace to these burgesses to 
say that though they may know something of the 
yet inevitable laws which govern the pub- 

ealth, they may at the same time be some- 
what ignorant of the method of carrying those 
laws into effect. But we must not dwell over 
such circumstances. Our business is to tell the 
Town Council of Perth, which, from old services 
in the cause of liberty, has a just claim to popular 
esteem, that it must take heed and amend its 
ways. The time is rapidly coming when anti- 
quated systems of government will be judged 


sim 
lic 





of by their practical usefulness; and if thus 
tried in the balance and found wanting, they 
will ran a strong chance of being abrogated and 
Swept away. 

When we began these notes we soon saw that 
we should necessarily fall into violent collision 
with the novelist and the pest. “Our readers will 
now judge who has the best of it. Perth, under 
different circumstances, would be one of the 
most desirable residences in all Scotland. But 
who, in his proper senses, would at present think 
of going there to pay scot and lot. We cannot 
but think that in a sanitary point of view it 
rather does a town damage to be continually 
flattered for its beauty. The local guide-books 
are bad enough; but even the staid old literary 
men who compile gazetteers are carried off their 
feet when they come to treat of this picturesque 
glory of Scotland, and write in the poetical 
language of the arcadians, or with the glowing 
metaphors of the troubadours. We beg to re- 
mind these gentlemen of the mortality tables. 
In fature, while writing about the beauty, they 
must not forget the filth. A higher philosophy 
must teach them that there is no romance in bad 
drainage, and no chivalry in a high infantile 
death-rate. 








ARCH.ZOLOGIC ITEMS FROM ROME. 


Tue first impression of Rome received by the 
traveller who approaches by the new railway- 


Titus and Caracalla, the Etruscan Tombs of 
Corneto (Tarquinii); and, moreover, the resto- 
rations of ancient ways,—the Latin, Preenestine, 
Appian, Clandian, besides the uninterrupted 
continuance of excavations in Ostia, in the Pala- 
tine, and at Prima Porta, and site of the Villa 
of Libia. Fourteen churches restored, and nine- 
teen embellished with new paintings, evince the 
activity in the interests of those monuments 
naturally most precious in the eyes of this 
Government ; Pa in order to display the move- 
ment ofcommerce in art-objects within this period, 
tables were supplied, from which we learn, be- 
sides particulars referring to earlier date, that in 
1863 the ancient paintings exported from these 
states represented the value of 116,427 scudi; 
the ancient sculptures, that of 213,130 scudi; 
the entire amount of these exportations in the 
Fine-art Department, during six years, more 
than 8,000,000 francs.. High-sounding and im- 
posing is the above list; but if we confront it 
with realities, we shall find many of its items 
refer to things so trivial, many of the assumed 
“public works” confined to details so insignifi- 


cant as to justify the charge against the minis- | 


from amidst which had been raised, just before 
our last visit, a female figure, headless, and, in- 
deed, little more than a torso, in fine marble, 
and beautifully draped; turning from which 
spot to enter a chamber off this court, we see a 
multitude of marble fragments, some most pre- 
cious in material, giallo and verde antico, por- 
phyry, fior di Persico, Phrygian paonazzetto, &c., 
from the same locale where the Hercules was 
found; a variety of architectonic ornaments, 
antefixe, and others very rich in character; 
masses of bronze in state of fusion (the evidence 
of injury suffered by fire), several terra cotta 
drinking-vessels of the coarser kind, probably 
from some poping near Pompey’s Theatre, and 
a few busts of not common character, one sup- 
posed, from its deathlike aspect, to be a mask 
taken from the human original after decease ; 
another a female remarkable for the head-dress, 
with hair gathered behind in a net, like some of 
the Italian fashions still to be seen in rural 
districts. 

In the excavations in the Palatine the most 
important of late discoveries among the build- 
ings of imperial origin is a massive substructure, 

































lines that sweep round the southern circuit of 
walls from the Tiber to the breach made in'| 
those battlemented structures for the railway- | 


terial report, of almost fallacious wording. | reduced to but a few courses of square-hewn 
Nothing has been restored at the Therm of |lithard tufa, isolated by its elevation on & 
Titus or Caracalla, the Augustan Forum, or the | quadrangular platform, referred by Signor Rosa 
triamphal arches, that can meet or declare to the Temple of Jupiter Propugnator, and to all 
itself to the eyes, without express particulariza- | @ppearance an edifice of republican antiquity. 
tion of every stone renewed or polished, every | The last-discovered work of art noticeable ‘for 
letter fresh cut in the epigraph. At theColumn | high merit, is a torso of a faun with a leopard- 
of Trajan, as at the Arch of Constantine, the | 8kin thrown over one shoulder, so grandly treated 
only undertaking effected has been the execution | 9nd firmly characterised in form as to have sug- 
of casts from the historic sculptures, at the | gested the idea that this may be the veritable 
same time ordered by this Government for | original by Praxiteles, often copied, and repro- 
Rome, as by the French for Paris; and one ma duced with more or less variation in several 
be amazed at the archwologic science of this statues classed with the most valuable antiques 
report, in reference to the “ Circus of Caracalla” | of Rome’s museums. : Roa 

—the ruins implied having been long known to)! A remnant of the Servian walls in eight 
every tyro since the distinct refutation of such | Courses, at different lengths, of square-hewn 
misnomer, as the Circus of Maxentius, on the | Stone blocks, brought to light in works for 






















Appian Way. We visited that impressive scene, levelling the uneven space before the Quirinal 


so picturesque in the Campagna solitude, a few 
days ago, for the first time after long absence, 
for perhaps the fortieth time since we first saw 
those interesting ruins, and certainly no percep- 
tible traces of the restoring labours con!d we 
detect in any portion of the encircling walls, the 
extant carceres, the triumphal arch, or once- 
buried spina. 

The discovery of an antique art-production 


ingress near the Diocletian Therma, is striking, | pertaining to the highest order, is naturally an 
and in some degree novel, even for those familiar | event to excite all attention, to become the sub- 
with the local aspects. So contrasted indeed is | ject of all talk and conjecture in this city, where 


this city with other Italian capitals,—in some 

ts so inferior as to refinement, comforts, 
civilization, in others so uniquely and nobly 
distinguished,—that one feels her outward phy- 
siognomy to be exceptional, strangely individual- 
ized as is her political destiny. 

The resources of the Papal Government are, 
even with the unfailing auxiliar of the “ Peter 
Pence,” reduced to lamentable insufficiency ; yet 
the vigour with which public works, and restora- 





other interests can be discussed so little at free- 
dom; but it is long since any incident “of the 
kind has made such sensation here as the ex- 


huming, under the Pio Palace, of the magnificent | 


Hercules statue, one of the priceless adornments 


| Palace,—this structure belonging to a buttress 
| that supported the slope above,—is among late 
| discoveries to notice ; but condemned, we believe, 
| to demolition for improvement of the approach 
‘to the papal residence. In levelling for a new 
street to reach the central railway-station, op- 
posite the Diocletian Therm, have been opened 
several chambers in the inferior brickwork of 
those ruins, a more conspicuous hemicycle, and 
a larger hall containing baths, with verde antico 
pavement ; but these, it appears, must share the 
fate of many antiqnes brought to light in the 
course of works for utilitarian purposes during 
recent years, by being sooner or later destroyed. 
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of Pompey’s Theatre, which has lately been re- | 


moved from its original site for the requisite | 


restoration (little more than one foot being 
wanted), by Tenerani, after which it is to have 
its place in the Vatican; we are not exactly in- 


tions of the Antique, have been carried on during | formed in what locality of that museum. The 
the years ensuing since the dismemberment of | Academicians of St. Luke, invited by the Pope 
these states, has been beyond the expectations | to pronounce ew cathedré upon the merits and 


even of friends, if not quite up to the level of 
deserts inferable from reports that always, in 
this quarter, partake of the grandiloquent, and 
almost always exaggerate. One result of the 
absolute denial of liberty to the press is, that its 
efficial organs cannot be trusted in regard to any 
claims on the gratitude or approval which may, 
or may not, be merited by authorities from a 
public only informed within certain limits of 
truth. The report lately published by the 
Ministry of Commerce, Fine Arts, and Public 
Works respecting restorations of monuments and 
civic improvements, from the beginning of 1859 
to the end of 1864, though on the whole satis- 
factory, indeed honourable to this Government, 
is of a nature to raise ideas beyond realities, and | 
is drawn up with details that are not all to be 
easily verified; some (we cannot but suspect) 
open to quasi refutation. We read of repairs 
effected in the fortifications of Servius Tullius, as 
well as in the Agger called after that king (that 
rampart having been, in part, broken and levelled 
with the ground, for railway purposes, within 
the period contemplated) ; repairs of the Pyra- 
mid of Cestius (its apex restored after the 
ancient one had been struck off by lightning) ; 
of the Tabularium, the Circus Maximus, the 
Pantheon, the Tomb of the Scipios, the Co- 
losseum, the Forum of Augustus, the Arches 
of Constantine and Septimus Severus, the 
Column of Trajan, the Circus of 

the Portico of Octavia, the Aqueducts of Nero 





and Trajan, the Villa of Hadrian, the Thermz of 





assignable value of this colossal work, dwelt 
some time on the rather subtle question, whether 
it should be described “of the highest or the best 
period in Greek art, the former definition having 
been (we understood) suggested by Mr. Gibson, 
but the latter unanimously adopted in the re- 
sult. That theatre, connected with the curia of 
Pompey, which passed through such strange 
Medizval vicissitudes, and became eventually, 
with the curia, temple, and portico belonging to 
the same aggregate, completely buried under- 
ground beneath a labyrinth of obscure streets, 
near the present Campo de’ Fiori, has from time 
to time yielded wealth, even from its hidden re- 
cesses, to enrich the Roman museums with some 
of their most prized contents. The Belvedere 
Torso (also a Hercules); the Hercules with the 
infant Ajax, a \Melpomene, a Euterpe (ali 
statues at the Vatican), besides the celebrated 
colossus of Pompey, at the base of which “ great 
Ceesar fell,” were alike found on the site once 
occupied by those splendid Pompeian buildings. 
In that Pio Palace, the fortunate discoverer of 
the new antique, Cav. Righetti, is having the 
works of excavation continued, whilst the Govern- 
ment is carrying on similar researches under the 
houses adjacent, with a view to laying open the 
ruins of the cnuria and portico, An inner court, 
presenting the scene of neglect and decay com- 
mon to Roman palaces, is the area where 
labourers are now employed under Righetti’s 
directions ; and here we look down, at consider- 
able depth, on remains of walls and pavement, 


TuERE is little to distinguish this, the forty- 
|second exhibition of the Society of British 
| Artists, from those that have recurred from year 
| to year for a long time past. Accepting it in 
| its integrity, and looking for no novel feature to 
| enhance its interest, it will be found to include 
| the average amount of attractiveness the mem- 
|bers have been wont to offer their several 
admirers; and if it afford no justification for 
| congratulation to them for any advanced p si- 
| tion or promise of fresh vitality, such as might 
| be obtained from young and able members of 
the profession joining their ranks, it at least 
testifies to the enduring qualities of whatever 
claims they may have to attention and con- 
sideration now patent to them. 

The present collection is an unusually large 
one, comprising oil pictures, water-colour draw- 
ings, and sculpture, to the number of 1,042 
| works. The multiplicity of performances that 
| will now shortly be in evidence before the 
| public, will help by-and-by to raise an inquiry 
las to what becomes of this incessant and in- 
|creasing supply of these not indispensable 

adjuncts to existence? And perhaps as soon as 
| something like a satisfactory elucidation of the 
|mystery attached to the ultimate fate of pins 
has been arrived at, it might be allowed to 
replace that puzzling question as one nearly 
equal to it, involving as much conjecture, and 
far more important consequences for statistical 
result, to any who would wish to see the influ- 
ences of fine art spread with the generous 
breadth of sunshine over a wider radius than it 
yet has reached. 3 

It must be evident to those who are at all in- 
quisitive about the matter, that but a com 
paratively small proportion of most people's 
acquaintance, extensive as It may be, are in 
possession of pictures painted within the last 
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ten or twenty years, unless they happen to be 
fortunate Art Union prize-holders, and whilst 
they are well aware of the great demand for 
really good, and also in some cases really bad 
emanations from well-known and popular names, 
and the vast absorption of the best class of 
pictures by wealthy collectors, must wonder 
sometimes—making allowances for a fair distri- 
bution of taste and discretion,—where at least 
one-half the mass that most exhibitions consist 
of finds a market and a destiny—and think it 
almost a cause for regret that nearly all that is 
most desirable should become part and parcel of 
gathered numbers, when, if more widely distri- 
buted, each item would do more towards en- 
couraging and improving that taste than all 
the most elaborate and exhaustive essays ever 
written on the subject, however much they may 
assist in directing it. 

Tastes are known to differ; otherwise it 
would be easy to reduce the hypothesis of half 
the doubts that surround it, at least. Perhaps 
it is occasionally more necessary to ask for 
the exercise of discretion than that of taste; if 
it be not a discerning one: however ungracious 
the remark may be, and though it applies 
elsewhere as well as here, it too often happens 
that the favourable opportunities for comparison 
are by no means strong or frequent enough to 
mark the degrees of what is the reverse where 
there is such a preponderance of it. 

In the absence of any material assistance 
such as their invitation to general contributors 
at times procures for them, the character 
of the annual display in Suffolk-street varies 
so little, and the specialities of the best 
known members have now become so tho- 
roughly to be identified with their names, that 
it is supererogatory to say much more of the 
present collection than that the weight of it is 
evenly divided amongst them. Mr. F. Y. 
Hurlstone, the President, still devotes his re- 
sources to the representations of Italian beggar- 
boys so happy in their vagabondism and 


picturesque in their dirt. These “ Descendants of | 


Marius and the Gracchi amidst the ruins of the 
Roman Empire ” (385) are the degenerate scions 
of hero ancestors easily recognised by northern 
appreciators of hurdy-gurdy music, who do not 
object to being reminded of a familiar association 
with monkeys and have no dread of fleas, though 
here they are to be seen at home with only 


me something well’” (168), is one of the most 
complete pictures in the rooms, notwithstanding 
its small size and rather excessive prevalence 
of pink in the flesh-colour. Mr. W. Hemsley’s 
“Grace before Meat” (58), is anaffectedly 
simple in its homeliness and well painted; and 
the same should be said of Mr. James Collin- 
son’s domestic incident, “The Bird’s Nest” 
(67), for the conscientious pains that have been 
bestowed in both cases are alike deserving of 
the acknowledgment earned by either. 

Mr. T. Roberts chooses his actors of every- 
day social life from a higher grade, and is none 
the less natural for the refinement that dis- 
tinguishes his agreeable method of depicting 
them than those who ignore such aid; ‘The 
Family Pew” (64), though the family of family 
pews may be growing somewhat too large, is 
a very pleasing and companionable picture. 

To note others, Miss E. Osborn’s courtship of 
German lovers, “Of course she said Yes” (45), 
though the very tall fair one is in a very awk- 
ward position—physical as well as mental— 
deserves a better place; “The Pangs of 
Poverty” (176), by Mr. E. C. Barnes; “ Sunday 
Afternoon” (185), by Mr. G. Pope, curiously 
and thoroughly indicative of quietude and 
repose; Miss Kate Swift’s pretty little French 
girl with “A Lesson to Learn” (399), intent 
on getting it by heart—which she certainly and 
speedily will do; so bright is she by nature, 
and standing for further enlightenment still in a 
flood of bathing sunshine, she looks the realiza- 
tion of reflexion, and a charming little emblem 
of progress and knowledge besides. 

Mr. G. Bonavia’s “Child of the Country” 
(422) is arch and pretty, and, with Mr. C. Ros- 
siter’s “Gentle Help” (633), Mr. W. Bromley’s 
“Grace” (666), and others of cognate merits, 
are sure to secure their share of praise. 

There is something excessively good in Mr. 
|F. Holl’s “ Knitting” (343); it shows close 
observation, and a power of investing trifles 
with art value quite rare enough to be remark- 
able; Mr. A. B. Donaldson’s fine sense for 
colour condones the fault of affecting a man- 
nerism all too prevalent. “The Empty 
Fountain” (307) is but a title to what may 
prove to be a source of promise; and Mr. W. 
Holyoake’s love-Jorn damsel, “ Love Not; the 
Thing you love may change” (309), is too well 
painted to be overlooked. 





some of such belongings—the least likely to in- 
convenience them—as they lie stretched in 
classic dust and all the glory of a temporary 
independence, sucking grapes; or sit cuddling 
their knees in abject repose. Very different 
from Mr. Hurlstone’s sun-burnt types are Mr. 
Baxter’s specimens of complexion “ The Sisters” 
(47), one with the blue eyes and the other with 
the brown: how impossible it would be to de- 
cide upon a preference if the artist did not 
assist in some measure by throwing one into 
shade : so creamy, so delicately rosy and waxen- | 
soft are these ineffable beauties of Mr. Baxter's | 
that it is absolute cruelty on his part to send | 
them out of doors without veils, unless he would 
like to see them tanned a little, which to some 
would appear to be a very laudable desire ; or, 
perhaps, he knows that his cutaneous prepara- 
tions are warranted to withstand al] atmospheric 
or other uncertainties ; for even in “ Winter” 
(511) the possibility of a red nose (and no veil 
again!) is never so slightly hinted at. Mr. J. J. 
Hill adopts some of his precepts ; “ Innocence” 
(198) will show to what extent. 

Mr. Salter contributes an illustration from 
English History, “Queen Elizabeth reproving 
Dean Nowell in the vestry of St. Paul’s” (131) 
for presenting her with an illuminated service 
book by way of a new year’s gift. It may be 
remembered that her majesty lived considerably 
before our time, and had some strict notions 
with regard to idolatry. 

Mr. Woolmer is more dreamy and enigmatical 
than ever, though often suggestive in his 
perfectly imaginative creations. “ Miranda 
Sleeping” (417), in an enchanted and enchant- 
ing attitude, and a graceful figure of a young 
girl disrobing, “Returned from the Ball ” 
(664), are more satisfactory than another se- 
lection from “ The Tempest,” “ Prospero’s Isle 
—Ferdinand and Miranda playing at Chess” 
(266), where too much is left to be understood 
by the spectator. 

Mr. E. J. Cobbett’s conspicuous group of 
peasant children, entitled “ The Thorn” (108), 
is less pleasing than some of his numerous too 
similar treatments of too similar models. Mr, 
G. A. Holmes has a sweet little study of child- 
hood. “The Blackbird’s Song, ‘Oh, Blackbird, sing 





The landscape department, including so many 
professors of established notoriety, has always 
| been the more important section; and if there 
/are no signalising instances of exceptional 
worth and interest, there are many that will 
help to support this old claim to superiority, 
although it is very reasonable to expect that if 
no recruits are forthcoming, each successive 
season will make it more apparent that the 
members have been too independent of natural 
consequences and too reliant on their own 
endurance, for it can never be concealed that 
time is inexorable to all of us, and shows little 
favour at the last. 

Mr. J. B. Pyne’s stately composition, em- 
bracing “The Roman Aqueducts, from the 
Palace and Church of St. John Lateran, with 
the Alban Hills, &c.” (205), has afforded him 
ample opportunity for indulging in those glow- 
ing lines he delightsin: this, with “ The Church 
of San Georgio Maggiore, with the 
Venice” (495), well sustains his high reputa- 
tion. ‘ 

Mr. G. Cole is very forcibly represented. His 
brilliantly-illaminated landscapes dazzle the 
eyes, and leave them blind to anything that is 
unlucky enough to be in their neighbourhood. 
“Returning from the Harvest Field—Autumn 
Evening” (88) vies in the intensity of its effect 
with a real approach of sunset. Mr. H. J. 
Boddington, Mr. Alfred Clint, Mr. J. P. Pettitt, 
and Mr. J. J. Wilson are all announced in nu- 
merous examples of that particular forte that 
has long ago been accorded to them; and Mr. 
J. Syer, less remarkable for the number than 
the quality of his works, has provided one of the 
leaders, ‘A Mountain Rill” (541); Mr. W. 8. 
Rose’s cleverly-painted triptych, ‘“ Morning, 
Noon, and Night” (194), and “The Shower is 
Over” (262), by Mr. H. Shirley, are assistant 
items. 

There are more water-colour drawings than 
the society habitually find room for, and so 
many of them are meritorious, that it was a 
wise step to provide the extra accommodation 
ofa screen. We have room but to mention Mr, 
W. W. Gosling’s ‘‘ Flew-netting on the Thames” 
(749) ; Mr. T. F. Wainewright’s carefully-drawn 
studies of sheep in “ Winter on the Thames” 





(780); “The Reculvers, Kent,” painted on the 
spre 98), by Mr. J. V. Bn Fleury i Mr. G. 

olfe’s very suggestive and imposing drawing, 
“AM ve from the Sea” (812) ; Mr. H. Cor- 
bould’s cattle subject entitled “ Lords of the 
Isles,” (825) ; ‘On the Thames, near W; ve"? 
(826), by Miss 8. 8. Warren; Mr. 6. Popes 
“ Rebecca’ admiring the Armlet” (867); Mr. 
Wyke Bayliss’s “Westminster Abbey, view from 
the Chancel” (908); Mr. J. Hardy’s capitally 
drawn and colo study of dead partridges and 
pheasants, in “ ber” (913) ; “ The Outskirts 
of the Forest, Sherwood” (945), by Mr. H. A. 
H ; ‘An Abyssinian Negro” (967) by Mr. 
A. Hassam; “In the Woods at Ardencaple, 
Dumbartonshire” (987), by Mr. T. Fairbairn; 
“The Cottage Door” (989) by Mr. H. Webb; 
‘The Gamekeeper’s Cottage” (990) by Mr. H. 
T. Green; “ Late Autumn” (995) by Mr. H. C. 
Warren, and “‘ Le Maltraite” (1002) by Mr. 8. 
T. Whiteford.* 
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OUR SUGGESTION FOR THE LIBRARY 
OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


On Friday evening in last week, or subsequent 
to the publication of our number containing the 
article headed “ Blue Books made Useful,” 
wherein we suggested the establishment of a 
public and special library for Parliamentary 
Papers, Mr. William Ewart brought on his motion 
for a digest or abridgment of the papers of each 
session ; when after some discussion, and in the 
absence of support from the Government, the 
motion had to be withdrawn. We need only 
observe that the arguments which secured the 
rejection of the particular proposal of Mr. 
Ewart, were insufficient; but that they can- 
not but be regarded as the strongest argu- 
ments for the library. The digest would 
not render unnecessary, reference to the docu- 
ments themselves: the library would permit of 
this reference ; which now cannot be made at all, 
in a large number of cases. Mr. Y. R. Yorke, 
in the course of the discussion, having mentioned 
that last year 50,000 pages were issued at a cost 
of 67,0001., said,—“ It was lamentable to reflect 
what a large proportion of this expenditure 
might be said to be entirely thrown away. He 
would suggest that the large number of copies 
now printed in extenso were not necessary, and 
that if a small number were printed and so 
placed as to be readily accessible for reference, 
that would be quite sufficient for all public pur- 
poses.” Clearly however as this pointed to the 
library, that mode of attaining the object was 
not referred to by any speaker. 





THE MACADAM ROAD-WAY OF 
PICCADILLY. 


Tue efficacy of the macadam roadway to 

sustain the traffic of a great metropolitan 
thoroughfare will shortly be tested in the above- 
named great lineof communication. The success 
attending the Regent-street roadway in its 
highly -improved condition, — as maintained 
under the contract system, as distinguished from 
that of parish work,—has, by reason of its 
smoothness and consequent noiselessness under 
the traffic, been found so great a benefit to the 
traders of this street as to induce the St. James’s 
vestry to yield to the earnest solicitations of the 
traders of Piccadilly and Coventry-street to have 
the boon extended to them. The resolution of the 
vestry for this was come to in the early part of 
last year, but the vestry, seeing that there was 
another good year’s service in the existing pave- 
ment, deft the immediate execution of the 
order. The work of laying down the new road- 
way has, however, now been commenced, and is 
to be completed by Easter; and no interruption, 
in the meantime, to the free passage of the street 
is to take place. 
The contract is taken by Mr. Browse (who also 
holds the Regent-street contract) for seven years, 
at 1,4801. per annum for maintenance, inclusive 
of scavenging and watering, with 870/. and the 
old stones for the conversion. The line of way 
thus to be treated commences at a point in 
Coventry-street a few paces west of Leicester- 
square, and terminates at the corner of St. 
James’s-street; the part of Piccadilly lying 
west of the latter point being in the parish of 
St. George, Hanover-square. 





* At the gringo this society held for the election of 
members, on the 27th of March, Messrs, Wyke Bayliss, 
E. C, Barnes, and E, Hayes were elected members, 
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THE PROJECTED POLAR EXPLORATION. 


Tue hopeless and. absurd attempt to discover 
a practicable “north-west passage” for ships 
into the Pacific Ocean, by way of the ice-bound 
regions of the extreme north of America, has 
been finally given up ; and it is to be hoped that 
future explorations of the Arctic regions (for 
there must and will be further attempts to 
reach the pole) will cease to follow the old 
routes westward, or to allow the old imprac- 
ticable notions of a north-west passage for 
shipping to have any such adverse influence as 
it has heretofore had in leading explorers away 
from the more interesting scientific object of 
arctic voyages,—the discovery of the north pole. 

The warm guif-stream runs north-eastward 
from the tropics by the British isles and Spitz- 
bergen; then circulates round the pole; and 
then returns—as a cold current—chiefly through 
the north-westword regions about Baffin’s Bay 
and Greenland, southwards by Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland, where so many icebergs hence 
occur in summer. Thus, and from the stretching 
of land (which is always much colder than 
water) so far north towards the pole in America, 
the north-western region is pre-eminently the 
frozen region; and yet it has always been 
with the ostensible view of discovering a pas- 
sage in this direction for ships, that our sailors 
have been sent into the arctic regions. Now, 
however, that the real, as well as the ostensible, 
reason for further explorations will henceforth 
be the actual discovery of the north pole, I 
hope that the suggestion made by me in the 
Builder, many years ago, that to follow the 
warm gulf-stream must be the most hopeful 
route to the pole, will be adopted. Some years 
since, Dr. Petermann claimed this suggestion ; 
but I pointed out in the Builder at the time that 
it had previously been publicly suggested in its 
columns. Whether Dr. Petermann or the Builder 
were the first to publish the suggestion, however, 
does not much matter. It is of far more im- 
portance now for me to note that the suggested 
route has obtained the approval of such autho- 
rities as Sir Edward Belcher, Admiral Omman- 
ney, Admirai Fitzroy, and Admiral Maury, all 
of whom have expressed their preference for 
that route, while discussing the subject, on 
Monday last, as you would observe, at a 
meeting of the Geographical Society, where a 
letter of Dr. Petermann, advocating the Spitz- 
bergen route, was read. 

In course of the discussion, Admiral Fitzroy | 
referred to the records of the voyages of Dutch 
sailors in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
which stated that they had sailed as far north as 
88 deg. ; and he thought that these records were 
quite reliable. He entered into a consideration 
of the circumstances which might form a barrier 
of ice rownd the north pole, and leave an open 
sea within. He conceived that the action of cen- 
trifugal force would tend to impel the masses of 
floating ice towards the equator; and that, 
arresting a wind blowing in a contrary direction, 
the ice would be confined within a certain zone 
surrounding the pole, like an icy ring, but not 
extending to the pole itself. He stated that it 
had been cbserved, both in arctic and antarctic 
regions, that the mercury in the barometer falls 
on approaching the poles, thus indicating that 
the pressure of the atmosphere is less at the 
poles than at the equator. 

In Dr. Petermann’s letter, it was remarked 
that the argument in favour of finding an open 
sea near the north pole was greatly strengthened 
by the known condition of the ice in antarctic 
regions. It was an ascertained fact that there 
was much more ice near the south pole than 
there was towards the north, and that icebergs 
and masses of ice approached much nearer the 
equator in the south: nevertheless, Sir James 
Ross had succeeded in penetrating through a 
barrier of ice many miles in extent, and reached 
an open sea, and came in sight of an antarctic 
island or continent, with mountains 10,000 ft. 
high. If this could be accomplished near the 
south pole, where the ice was so much more 
abundant, it was contended that there would be 
little difficulty in penetrating to the north pole, 
where the ice is in summer broken up, and gene- 
rally less abundant. 

an open sea does exist beyond the icy 
rampart which surrounds the north pole, and that 
land there also exists, as at the south pole, have 
already been proved by Dr. Kane and his party, 
who penetrated through the northern barrier, vi4 
Baffin’s Bay to latitude 81°22°, in 1853-4, and 
“came to open water (I quote from my own 


notes, made at the time of the return of the | dences, 





expedition), 81 miles north of the coast of 
Greenland, where the temperature rose to 56°, 
from an intense cold farther south, which pro- 
duced lockjaw, and killed two men and fifty- 
seven dogs. Numerous animals, birds, &c., were 
seen at the open water, and a mountain was 
discerned at 82°30° N., and called Parry.” Here 
then was evidence not only of an open sea beyond 
the icy barrier, but of polar land like the ant- 
arctic, in that open sea, although Dr. Peter- 
mann maintains the probability that there is 
nothing but open sea within the northern ice 
barrier. 

In adjourning the discussion, Sir Roderick 
Murchison said that at the next meeting a paper 
would be read, in which the author would under- 
take to prove, by reasoning from physical causes, 
that the temperature is warmer at the north 
pole than at a distance of several degrees from 
it. It was an opinion which had received the 
sanction of Sir John Herschel; and, on the dis- 
cussion of that paper, the subject of the north 
polar exploration might be resumed. 

It is to be hoped that in this promised paper 
it will not be forgotten that Dr. Kane has already 





attested the fact that it is warmer beyond the 
icy barrier, and that an open sea does there exist, 
with mountainous land in it polewards; and, 
with the warm gulf-stream constantly circu- 
lating through it, carrying in heat and bringing 
out cold, like a warming apparatus, how can it | 
be otherwise ? | 

Can it be possible that this polar sea-girt land, | 
and its milder region beyond the icy barrier of | 


the Dutch voyagers of the fifteenth and sixteenth 


but my question relates to far more ancient | 
times, and to a land “beyond the cold north | 
wind,’ —a hyperborean land, in short, of | 
which there are records, or fancies, in heathen | 
mythology ; but if merely fancies, they are cer- 
tainly startling in their curious coincidence with | 
our most advanced scientific ideas of the polar | 
region. 

Thus, we now find it reasonable to believe, | 
without any reference to such traditional, or | 
even be it merely mythological, notions, that | 
the icy region of the north only surrounds, | 
with its barrier, the stronghold of the moun- | 
tain- studded oceanic polar basin, and does| 
not extend into its mild and “open sea,” which | 
is full of animal life. Therefore, “ the cold north | 
wind ” must originate in the icy ring or rampart | 
around the milder polar region, and not extend | 
to, or come from, or include, that polar region | 
itself, which must hence be actually beyond these | 
boreal blasts, or truly hyperborean,—an idea 
till now quite unintelligible; and seemingly in 
all respects, or to all appearance, impossible. 
Yet this is now, as I have said, the most ad- 
vanced scientific idea that we have of the north 
polar region ! 

“The Hyperborei,” says “ Smith’s Geographi- 
cal Dictionary,” “‘ were believed to occupy the 
remote regions of the north, beyond boreas or the 
north wind. They never felt the cold north wind, 
but had their lot fixed in a happy clime, where, like 
an alpine summit, rising above [or beyond] the 
storms, they were surrounded by an atmosphere 
of calm and undisturbed serenity.” They were 
@ pious people, “living in al serenity, in 
the service of their God for a thousand years!” 
There was “no doom of sickness or disease for 
this sacred race: they lived apart from toil and 
battles, undisturbed by exacting Nemesis. But, 
at length, tired out with this easy life, betwiat 
the sun and the shade [six months in the light 
and six months in the shade], they leaped, 
crowned with garlands, from a rock, into the 
sea,”—the open hyperborean sea.* It is with 
allusion to the mythical Hyperborei that the 
Arimaspi are spoken of, who “steal the gold 
from the griffins,’ whatever that may mean ; and 
who “ live in a country where the men sleep half 
the year, and the air is filled with feathers.” 
The myth, or tradition, as to the Hyperborei, 
was an Eastern no less than a Western one. 
Colonel Franklin, in noting the connexion be- 
tween the mythoses of the East and those of the 
West, says of the Eastern;—“The gods are 





* That the arctic region was “ once upon es time” 
tropical, or even ultra-tropical, and hence le of 
yielding ‘‘ garlands,” there can be no doubt; 
that was certainly ‘“‘a long time ago.” Baily _— 
ottention te the ust, too, that the peter nogion have 
been the first habitable part of cea oy it cooled. 
But still, that must have also been a very long time : 
It is just worth noting, however, in connexion 
text, 


the north, were known in ancient times? We} 
have seen, from Admiral Fitzroy’s remarks, that | 


centuries seem to have got as far north as 88°; | 
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Merupa—Meropes of Homer,—signifying, in San- 
scrit, Lords of Mount Meru, the ro of 
the Hindus, which is a circular spot, and the 
stronghold of the gods: it is called Ila; or, in the 
derivative form, Ileyam, or Ilium.” 

Now, what I maintain is, that, making all 
allowance for mere mythological fancies, there 
is something very remarkable about these fan- 
cies and their coincidences with our most 
advanced ideas as to the north pole. The very 
notion that the polar mountainous land, in the 
open sea, beyond the cold region of the north, is 
“a circular spot,” must itself be highly probable, 
if there be any land at all there, as Dr. Kane’s 
observation of a mountain appears to indicate 
that there is; for the gulf-stream evidently 
circulates round the pole, and any land there 
must naturally have assumed the form of “a 
circular spot.” Whether it ever was, or still is, 
“the stronghold of the gods,” whose barrier 
walls or ramparts and fortifications are assuredly 
godlike in their magnitude and strength if not 
impregnable, we had better leave it to Captain 
Osborn to ascertain for us. But I sincerely trust 
that the gulf-stream may prove to be the clue 
of Ariadne, which shall lead him within those 


| godlike barriers of eternal ice, and into that 


mild and serene hyperborean region of modern 


' science, which is known to teem with animal 
| life at least, if not with spiritual. 


Joun E. Dove. 








ON THE BETTER SUPPLY OF ANIMAL 
FOOD FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Owine to various causes, there has been for 
some time past, and there is just now, a conti- 
nued rise in the price of animal food; and the 
great masses of the industrious and poorer 
classes of the community are deprived of the 
means of providing a quantity of such food 
sufficient for the preservation of a proper dura- 
tion of life, and insuring a right amount of that 
health and strength upon which the welfare of 
the country in so many ways depends. 

While, at home, the price of butchers’ meat is 
so high that its use has become an occasional 
luxury instead of a matter of daily consumption, 
in foreign lands there are immense quantities of 
the most nutritious food which is yearly allowed 
to be wasted, in a manner not only wicked, but 
also foolish. In Australia, for long, great flocks 
of sheep were slaughtered, and only the hides and 
the fat preserved. In that country there is now 
a greater demand for this kind of meat ; but there 
are comparatively boundless expanses of land 
on which sheep and cattle only require to be 
placed, and a little cared for, in order to insure 
a supply of this important necessary sufficient 
for the need of a large part of Europe. 

In South America almost countless hordes 
of wild cattle are killed for the sake of their 


| hides, hoofs, and horns, and no doubt, if needful, 
| the number of cattle produced in these regions 


might be increased to an extraordinary extent. 
In the Crimea and other parts of the Russian 
territories, and elsewhere, there are either 
already in existence, or there might soon be 
provided, great quantities of nutritious food ; but 
it has unfortunately been the case that the dis- 
tance of those extensive grazing grounds has 
rendered it impossible to bring this food to the 
populous parts of Europe in a fit condition, or at 
a cost which would render it serviceable. New 
means are now, however, being brought into use, 
and exertions made, which give promise of fature 
good results. For instance, in parts of the 
prairies of South America, plans on a large scale 
have been adopted for the purpose of preparing 
the prime parts of the animals which abound 
there, so that they may be carried in a whole- 
some state by shipping to distant parts. And 
now we have accounts of the importation 
of considerable quantities of South American 
meat,—into London, Glasgow, Liverpool, and 
some other large towns,—which can be sold 
at 3d. a pound. It is said that this meat, 
which is prepared by a simple process of curing, 
and drying in the sun (which gives it, by the 
way, @ not very inviting appearance, except to 
such, perhaps, as are familiar with the appear- 
ance of good dried ling fish, and prefer it to the 
soaked and lime-whitened rubbish which the 
Londoners prefer), is of excellent quality when 
brought to market, and medical and other 
authorities state that it is good and fit for the 
purpose of food. In cooking, it requires to be 
soaked in luke-warm water for three or four 
hours, and then it can be used in the ordinary 
ways. It makes very good soup, or, cut into 
a 
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pieces and boiled with vegetables, a wholesome 
Trish stew, and is soon ready. Suitable pieccs 
may be selected, rolled, stuffed with herbs, and 
well boiled. In many other ways a managing 
housewife will provide palatable and healthful 
dinners for families with this meat, at the price 
of 3d. a pound. Properly managed on a snffi- 
ciently large scale, the American beef will be 
most valuable in soup-kitchens, &c. In provid- 
ing food at a very moderate cost for the poor, 
and in most families of the industrious classes, 
it may be made to serve a valuable purpose ; but | 
it seems that there is likely to be a difficulty for | 
some time to come in getting a sufficient supply | 





notwithstanding that most important changes 
have taken place in the manner of the transit of 
fish and other commodities. Not more than 
about a quarter of a century ago, the deep-sea 
and coast fish, the oysters, crabs, lobsters, 
periwinkles, and other shellfish, were brought 
for the use of the Londoners by water, in vessels 
of different descriptions: now enormous quan- 
tities of fish are brought from the coasts and 
rivers of Scotland, Ireland, and England, by 
railway. In the meanwhile the metropolis has 
branched off in every direction, and the demand 
has been increased in consequence of the 
advance of the population. The distance to 


of the article into the proper market. In London | which fish has to be carried has also materially 
alone, an enormons quantity of this beef would | increased. Still, Billingsgate continues to be 
be likely to be consumed ; but it will be neces-|the chief—indeed, almost the only mart, to 
sary that people should have the means of see- which there is perhaps as much fish taken in 


ing and purchasing smal! quantities of it, in order | 
to judge properly of its quality. In London, few | 
persons would know where to buy this meat, 
and it would be an advantage if those who are | 


waggons and other carriages, from the various 
railway termini, as is landed from the vessels, 


and in consequence the land-approaches to this 


celebrated but insufficient market present a 


promoting this importation were to open, in the | scene of confusion during several hours of each 
populous parts of the metropolis, depdts for the | day, which only those who have had the means 
sale of the commodity, in connexion with which | of personal experience can appreciate. 
we believe that there is an extensive trade to be| With the greatest difficulty the goods are got 
done ; but, in the first instance, it is doubtful if| into the hands of the salesmen in their limited 
this will be properly managed by the regular space; and, amid noise and tumult, the packages 
butchers, who are slow to recognise the introduc- of fish are disposed of and taken by conveyances 
tion of any new commodities into their business. | of many kinds, to the market at the New-cut, 
It would, therefore, be of advantage to establish | the Brill, and other well-known spots; and to 
agencies for the sale of this meat, at which the fish-shops in Bond-street and other aristo- 
quantities of from three to four and five pounds cratic neighbourhoods, as well as to those of 
might be purchased, and where there may be no more humble pretensions. By these means there 
chance of disguising bad kinds of English beef) is frequently as much time spent in taking the 
in something of the same shape as that im- fish from one of the railway termini to Billings- 
ported. ' gate, and from thence to the distant places of 
In Ireland, there has been a considerable de- | sale, as there has been in the passage from the 
cline in the number of cattle yearly produced; coast to the metropolis. : q 
and there is no doubt that there, as well as in| In regard to the wholesale dealing in fruit 
large portions of Scotland, England, and Wales, and vegetables, there is a similar just cause 
there are opportunities for the production of of complaint; and the price of potatoes and of 
animal food which are at present neglected. some other articles which are in constant use, is 
The utilization of the sewage may be a means of increased by the distances to which they have to 
remedying this defect to a considerable extent, be removed. In order partly to obviate this 
and the foreign traffic in live sheep and oxen, by inconvenience, so far as the Great Northern Rail- 
steam and other carriage, is largely increasing. way is concerned, the managers of the line have 
Notwithstanding this, however, as we have recently opened a market for the sale of potatoes 
stated, the price continues to increase also, and on a part of their premises in the York-road, near 
it becomes, therefore, a matter of vast national King’s-Cross; and this has proved to be of so 
importance to avail ourselves of new articles of much benefit to the potato dealers and to all 
food. And it should also be borne in mind that concerned, that it is contemplated to open a fish- 
the extension of the culture of various kinds of market here also; and it is suggested that if 
poultry, fish, and even some descriptions of game, this be carried out, not only here but also at 
may be made a means of cheapening the price other railway-stations, it will lessen the expense 
of butcher’s meat and improving the food of the of the consigners and consignees, and will also 
people. be the means in certain districts of causing the 
Baron Liebig has recently communicated fish to be delivered in better condition, and re- 
the particulars of a new extract of beef to ducing the number of carts, vans, and coster- 
the Annalen der Chemie und Pharmacie. Since mongers’-barrows, which block up Lower Thames- 
the introduction of this extract of flesh, the | street and the adjoining thoroughfares. 
Lancet reports on its great efficacy in nume- When we take up the modern map of London, 
rous cases of debility, indigestion, &c. It and glance at the immense space which within a 
appears that large quantities of this prepa- very short time has been covered with human 
ration are made in Uruguay, for use in Europe. | habitations, and by reference to the census 
To a certain extent the extract is used for reports learn the extent of the population, 
domestic purposes: its present price is 2s. per | and take that of St. Pancras, Islington, Mary- 
ounce, and it is said that even poor persons who lebone, &c., and compare these with the 
have once experienced its beneficial effects re- great English towns, such as Manchester, Liver- 
turn to its use. Liebig says, that for the last| pool, Birmingham, &c., as the ex- 
fifteen years he has recommended the use of tent of the market-places for provisions, it will be 
this preparation of meat to the dwellers in| seen how much improvement is needed in London 
Buenos Ayres. On reading his account of this in this way; but as we have often before said, 
extract, Herr Geibert, an engineer of Hamburg, | although this need of change is evident to all 
who had spent several years in South America| who have given thought to such matters, it is 
and Uruguay, came to Munich to learn the pro-| most difficult to get a movement made in the 


. most satisfactory. 


cess of making the extract, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to South America for the purpose of un- 
dertaking its manufacture on a large scale. As 
is usually the case in connection with all new 
introductions, numerous difficulties were thrown 
in the way of this gentleman, who was desirous 
of proving a benefactor, not only to the people of 
those distant countries, but to the world at 
large. Eventually Herr Geibert got Baron 
Liebig’s conditional permission to use his name 
as patron of the extract. Recently 80Jb. of the 
extract of beef, and 30lb. of extract of mutton 
have been sent from South America to Milan, 
and it is said that both quality and price are 


A few words on our metropolitan fish-markets 
will not be out of place here. For many years 
past we have had, in this great population of 
nearly three millions of people, only one fish- 
market which really deserves the name. At 
Hungerford, and one or two other localities, 
there were, and, to a certain extent, still are, 
places for the sale of fish; but Billingsgate is 
the great emporium where one of the most im- 





portant articles of human food is bought and sold, | 


right direction. We hope, however, that the 
Great Northern Railway Company will persevere 
as regards the fish-market, believing that it will 
be so successful, that other railway companies 
may be induced by the results to imitate the 
example. 

In further connexion with the subject of food- 
supply, we may here remark, before concluding, 
that in the Veterinarian, a lady correspondent, 
under the signature of “ Humanitas,” suggests 
that cows’ milk might be made much more suit- 
able to the tastes and stomachs of infants were 
the cows fed upon provender containing more of 
the elements of sugar, and of carbon and alkali, 
than is usual ; the purpose being to make the milk 
(with water) more to resemble the food proper for 
infants. Experiments might be tried to this end, 
for which “ Humanitas” suggests beetroot, or 
carrots, corn, bran mashes, and grains, or hay, 
in fitting proportions; but it may be that no 
modification of feeding would much alter the 
quality of the milk proper to calves; and even 
were it so altered, would such customers as the 
Londoners prefer it to the milk of which “ Hu- 
manitas” complains that they use so little? 





Perhaps not. Even as it is, they are said to 
prefer impure milk to pure, from being so accus- 
tomed to it in an impure state ; and we are per- 
suaded there is some truth in the anecdote as to 
a new milkman who provided purer milk than 
his predecessor, and was only grumbled at for 
giving his customers stuff which soon got “a 
nasty scum on it,” such as they had never seen 
before in his regretted predecessor’s time. 

Since the preceding remarks were prepared, 
a paper “ On the Preservation of Food, especially 
Fresh Meat and Fish, and the best Form for 
Import and Provisioning Armies, Ships, and 
Expeditions,” by Mr. G. C. Steet, F.R.C.S8., has 
been read at the Society of Arts, Adelphi. Mr. 
Steet well appreciates the vast sources of 
animal food in South America and elsewhere, 
but expresses an unfavourable opinion on the 
mode as yet adopted in South America for pre- 
serving beef by drying it. Though the meat, 
per se, is of good quality, there is a fusty ill 
flavour about it, he has found, which renders it 
by no means likely to be saleable in this country.* 
He gave a resumé of certain other processes for 
preserving meat, such as Mr. Morgan’s method 
of injecting a whole carcass at once if need be, 
through the blood-vessels, with a saline liquid 
or brine ; the method of preserving cooked meat 
in cases; and the inclosure of raw meat in an 
artificial atmosphere free of oxygen. Of this 
last method he says :— 

“This process a gonong to be exceedingly applicable for 
the import of fresh raw provisions from countries where 
they can be obtained at small cost. It is available for 
putting up meat cut into joints suitab'e for the consumer, 
while it is not necessary to separate the meat from the 
bone, so that the shape and natural appearance of the joint 
are well preserved. The cases might be received in this 
country by the consignee, and the meat removed from 
them and dealt with as if just purchased at the carcass 
butchers, or, while in the cases, it might be transferred 
from town to town, as occasion might require ; or, on the 
_— a the meat would » in ve y and safe form 

‘or victualling armies or supplying ships. Ind whole 
carcasses might be packed singly or oe Bhecrmny 3 tanks 
or in caissons furnished with taps; these might-be treated 
in exactly the same manner as the tin cases for joints : 
instead of soldering on the cap it could be air-tight, 
by means of binding screws, washers, &c. Su Pores for 
the sake of illustration, that a factory was estab ished in 
any district where animal food might be found in great 
plenty, all the best portions of the animals, the joints, 
might be preserved and put up raw by the atmospheric 
process, while the parts not available for that procedure 
could be made into stews, curries, soups, ‘outs, &e. 
These cases, both of raw and cooked food, might be then 
transferred hither and thither where most needed. Such 
a plan is about to be carried out by a company recent] 
established, who will have a factory or factories aueead, 
and who are just starting a like business at home. They 
propose to purchase the cattle, pigs, poultry, fish, game, 
&c., at first hand, to slaughter and dress the cattle, and, 
after preserving the finest joints by the raw-meat aoe 
to put up the remainder by the cooking method. This 
will insure all portions used not only to be fresh and free 
from taint, but to be obtained from healthy animals, and 
therefore most fit for human food, and conveying into the 
system the largest relative amount of nutrition,” 


It becomes a matter of necessity that this 
plan, or something like this, should be adopted, 
for we cannot shut our eyes to the growing 
wants of our population, and the increasin 
dearness of animal food. Not only the South 
American prairies, but our own Australian and 
other colonies, might be thus made most useful 
to us; and even nearer home an immense supply 
of fresh butcher meat might be had from Russia, 
through the Mediterranean and the Baltic, as 
now we have it, and of the finest of all qualities, 
too, from the North of Scotland by railway, 
without any artificial process of preservation. 








FRANCE. 


A cERTAIN number of the departments of 
France, such as the Haut and Bas Rhin, Les 
Vosges, La Sarthe, Le Lot, &c., are actively 
engaged in transforming a portion of their great 
roads of communication into railways for vicinal 
traffic. The Bas Rhin led the way, and has 
given good results for the first three months of 
working. 

A company has been just formed, in Paris, for 
the establishment of a Halle anx Cuirs, or 
Leather Market in Paris. Its capital is to be 
130,0001., divided into 6,500 shares of 201., and 
the intention is, lst, to construct a halle and 
general warehouses and sale-rooms, to open an 
isolating thoroughfare all round of 49 ft. wide, 
and to execute all the works dependent upon the 
construction and carrying on of the establish- 
ment, appropriation of old buildings and lands, 
&c.; second, to’ carry on the exploitation of the 
halle and two sale-rooms for public sales of skins 





* Dr. Letheby states that he has examined ‘various 
serples ofthe charg, and has alway found tht ‘thes 
ous rane hat eo of which he has partaken, quite 
wholesome, 
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and leathers of all sorts; third, to purchase all was formerly, like the Pont Notre Dame, a dos | glass of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
lands necessary for the present construction or | d’dne with steep ascents: this bridge was rebuilt | may be studied with advantage. We do not 
for further requirements of these halles ; fourth, | in 1859 on another site in a line and on a level | however, pretend to lay down rules in matters of 
to have the power of issuing warrants negotiable | with the new boulevart. During the years 1852 | taste: there is nothing cast-iron about art: it is 
by the Bank of France or any other bank, The | and 1853 the Pont Neuf was completely restored, | infinite in its plasticity and resources, and that 
works are to be commenced at once, so that the | and the gradients improved, without for a mo- | is good which serves its particular purpose and 
establishment may be opened at the endof the | ment interrupting the traffic. The Petit-Pont,| produces on the mind and imagination the de- 
year. leading from the Cité to the Rue St. Jacques, was | sired effect. But we would make one remark, 
The water-supply of Paxiy*farnished by the | entirely demolished in 1853, and rebuilt of one | which is, that, until this present age in which we 
Seine, the Ourcq, the soureg of Belleville and | arch. Pont St. Michel, rebuilt in 1616; was again | live, all art has been distinguished by the artist 
Arceuil, and the artesiqag, well of Grenelle,| constructed a few years since. Pont des In- bringing to bear on such particular branch of it 
and about to be increased: Wp the waters of the} valides, suspension-bridge, built in 1825, re-| as he happened to be engaged on, the greatest 
Dhuis, the Marne, and the two artesian wells of| moved in 1854, and a stone one substituted.| powers he possessed. He did hisbest; and we 
La Chapelle and La Butganx-Cailles, is, it is | Ponts de Solferino and Alma,—these are alto-| see, in all the noblest works of the past, the 
stated, to receive a farthemaddition, by a supply | gether new constructions. Pont de Grenelle,— | highest point to which the architectural, sculp- 
from the ee Soe Yonne. This|this is the bridge whose style of architec. | tural, and pictorial genius of the period had 
water-course, fed by the sof Moulin de|tmre the capital has least reason to be proud | advanced. It is to be greatly regretted that snch 
Noé, Chigy, Thiel, Malhoxtie, Saint Philibert,|of, and the only toll-bridge. In the neigh- |= not the case at the present day, but that 
and Armentitre, can furnia 22,000,000: gallons| bourhood of Paris new bridges are to be built, | artists are too frequently found attempting, with 
of fresh water, but only ai a height of 230 ft.| next season; one at Pantin, over the Oureq| much care and perverted talent, to imitate their 
above sea-level, and can be brought to a reser-| Canal; another between the Ile de la Grande- | predecessors in the infancy of those arts the pro- 
voir at Montrouge, whence-the lower quarters of Jatte and the territory of Courbevoie over the | gress of which they profess to advance, but 
the town can be supplied up to the highest) large arm of the Seine ing line with that already | which they thus in reality retard. The writer 
stories. Starting from the Vanne, near the! existing between the island and the territory of | has the satisfaction of knowing that Mr. Win- 
Armentiére Farm, in the department of the Neuilly, and opposite the end of the Boulevart|ston’s ideas on this subject were entirely 
Aube, this canal can, if neqmired, receive at a | Binean; lagtly, at Clichy, over the Seine, to open | in unison with his own, and that of late years so 
fature period tributaries from the sources of | a communication with the peninsula of Genne- | acutely did he feel how little his counsels were 
Lunain, Orvanne, |’ Abime, Villemer, Fontaine- | villiers. | followed, as regards style, while his scientific 
ae Chaintreauville, and the Gouffre de la | ——EeeEeEe—== | researches were made use of, in the carrying out 
airie. a s | of principles entirely opposed to his own ideas of 
‘The new reservoir at Menilmontant is expected | DRAWINGS OF ANCIENT PAINTED | true art, that he a tl much from public 
to be finished in the month of May next, and will | GLASS. | notice in this department, and contented him- 
contain 22,000,000: gallons of spring-water, at a| UnpEer the auspices of the Archwological self with practical studies in connexion with the 
height of 354 ft. above the sea, and 7,700,000 Institute, am exhibition of drawings of ancient material itself. In this respect his labours have 
gallons of water ofthe Marne, raised by the St. | painted glass, by the late Mr. Chas. Winston, is indeed been invaluable; and to his experiments 
Maur machines to @ height of 328 ft. above the now open, in the rooms of the Arundel Society, | made, in common with a friend of great chemical 
sea. The first half of the Telegraph Reservoir, | Old Bond-street. There are no fewer than 772 knowledge (Mr. C. Harwood Clarke), may fairly 
at Belleville, is neagly completed also: this is to drawings, which are arranged, approximately be attributed the great excellence of the glass 
receive 33,000,000gallons of spring-water at a under the heads,—(1) Early English, from (circa) | now obtainable in this country, which gives to its 
height of 440°95 ff, and 5,500,000 gallons of A.D. 1150 to 1280; (2) Decorated, from 1280 to ‘pot metal’ a superiority over the manufacture 
water of the Marne, at a level of 430°12 ft. above 1380; (3) Perpendicular, from 1380 to 1500; of any other country.” 
sea-level. Already ame of the compartments is | (4) Cinque-cento, from 1500 to 1550; and (5) The collection of drawings now on view is a 
supplied with Seim@ water by the pumps at Italian, styled by Mr. Winston Intermediate, remarkable one, and affords a striking evidence 
Charonne. The works for the supply from the from. 1550 to the close of the seventeenth century. | of the devotion with which Mr. Winston applied 
Dhuis are well adygmced: in 1863 about 10 Mr. J. B. Waring, in a sensible preface attached himself to the study of the art. 
miles of aqueduct em syphons had been com- to the catalogue, says,—‘ This classification is 
pleted. In 1864 thexe were “~ miles, ro = a@ measure arbitrary, and applies mainly to | —S== 
only about 10 miles; zemain to be executed, and | England. The first period is distinguished by | aioe Bs : ‘iene 
these are expected to be finished for service in + ago of coloured glass (pot motel}, chiefly MAE WELI, CRURUE, GLASGOW. 
May next. applied so as to form a mosaic work, and is| THis church, which was opened on Sunday 
A subscription has been opened at Chéteam- characterized by great depth and splendour of last, is situated at the junction of Pollok-street 
Thierry for a monument commemorative of the. colour, with Sgure subjects on a small scale, and Ardgowan-street. The style is Geometric, 
battles of Champaarbert, Montmirail, Chétean- | principally im medallions, the ormamcnt being of the principal front being to Pollok-street. The 
Thierry, and Vauchamps, fought on the 10th, a modified conventional Romanesque character. tower, which rises to the height of 140 ft., is to 
llth, 12th, and Mth February, 1814. The! The seeond period & preponderating the side, at the immediate corner of the two 
monument, consistimg of a single column, of the element in figures. arehitectural accessories, | above-named streets. The main feature in the 
Corinthian order, ig to be erected on the boun- | the ornament consisting mainly of foliage natu- | front elevation is the four-light centre window 
dary line betweem the two departments of! rally treated. In the third period the colouring | over the principal doorway. The front doorway 
L’ Aisne and La Magne, in sight of Montmirail | is less rich and powerful; the architectural and | arch is supported by columns with carved caps 
and Marchais, on the very spot occupied by | figure accessories become even still more im-| and bases. The ridge to roof is surmounted by a 
Napoleon I. at the meg decisive moment of the | portant; the natural foliage of the second period cresting. Thechurch inside is divided into nave 
battle. The Emperez Napoleon III. has sub- | is retained and conventionalized ; heraldic orna- | and aisles by iron pillars on each side. These 
scribed the sum of 4,000 £ (1601.) forthismonu-| ments abound, and the practice of stippling| pillars support the galleries, and also the roof. 
ment. | shadows, instead of smearing them, came into| They have moulded caps, from which spring 
IEEE general use. In the fourth period, the early part | arches of perforated woodwork. There are five 
|of which Mr. Winston describes as “the golden | doors of exit. The ceiling being partly ceiled, 
THE PARIS BRIDGES. |age of glass-painting,” the pictorial treatment | it was deemed gree to yee it with colour. 
en ne | predominates ; the colouring is of a most rich and | In the centre, between the main couples, are 
: ghee tengo iarPsrstadla 7, yarn PAO nature; perfect brilliancy and effect pierced centre flowers, designed in character 
ana ee ham : : ti het the |are aimed at and obtained; the figures and | with the building. These will be used as venti- 
nein mags ena Eee “one — draperies are well drawn ; the architecture and | lating outlets. The walls are tinted of a light 
north and south sides of the Seine: these, on ‘ - , The front of th lleries is of 
ath of Ces lends of the dity menerend of ornament become of ‘secondary consideration, | salmon colour. The front of the galleries is of an 
yng oo at of t a, Pr . dent | 2@d the whole subject is distinguished by a pro- | ornamental design, and the panels are decorated. 
Saint siggy Spores se ae oe fase employment of rich yellow glass of varied | The principal features internally are the two 
bridges. ) Bs 7 ry de — a } ave | tints: the accessories are of the Renaissance | windows, the one over the main door and the 
_— peruvee yr garni eS hee aoe wet yer school. In the fifth period, enamel painting on| other over the pulpit. The pulpit, or rather 
o ME or ee glass mainly supersedes the use of the pot metal, | platform, is of stained woodwork, the panels 
wT he Pont de B =o puilt | 224 the general style follows the decline of most | diapered in gold, on a crimson ground. The 
¢ oe agp oe P th sin J mi Fag ace 7” a of the arts connected with architecture; but | small carved caps and other carvings are hatched 
paige eghee ear a E of this —— rye © | even in this period, and up to the close of the|in gold. The arcade at the back of the platform 
in 1835, so that "waste ae adhaertly a. SOrs © ce seventeenth century, Holland, South Germany, | is to be filled in with illuminated texts and the 
tare nee be — i Pg bs 3 P age» b- he and Switzerland produced works in enamel | ten commandments. The organ will be placed 
foot-bridge o prang oy cn ing oan © | colours of great power and brilliancy, especially | in the end gallery, and will be divided half on 
Balle. aux Ving to t b — : ua in 1807 og for small subjects applicable to civic and do-| each side of the large window, and so designed 
d’ Austerlitz, an iron ~— sam -iog oD!Y>| mestic buildings. This last gleam of light, how- | as to be an ornament to the church. The doors 
has been replaced by one with arches of masonry. ever, was of short duration, and the art, whether | are to be covered with crimson cloth and orna- 
Considerable repairs gnc — = as a mosaic or painted process, became obscured | mental brass hinges. The Maxwell Church is from 
de Ia Tournelle, already enlarged in 1851. Pont) . 14 almost entirely lost by the first half of the|the designs of Mr. G. H. O'Donoghue, of Glas- 























Marie, built in 1635 by a contractor of that name, | ” . : de : 
: Age . teighteenth century. gow, architect, under whose superintendence it 
had its roe — inolines an naga Ma Mr. Waring’s statement of his own view of has been erected. The contractors were—Mesers. 
8G. Pout Lonis Pree, © Cree bike subject may be usefully quoted :-— Coghill, mason; Connell, wright; Brown, plas- 


be that of naa 8 rs bey He stone | « It isour own belief,” says the preface, “after | terer ; Morrison, slater; and Barbour, plumber, 
_— ae ao the Po te A ~ — = having seen and duly appreciated most of the/all of Glasgow. Messrs. Fyfe, painters, and 
_ we - a a _— he » mn ere great examples of stained glass in Europe, fromthe | Messrs. Keir, were imtrusted with the order for 
bridges, removed, and iron bri + — *} noble but too confused and sombre works of the | the coloured windows. Messrs. Combe furnished 
Pout —— Ram, — 1988 i under | thirteenth century downwards, that none are| the heating apparatus, which works by means of 
+ ee 4 epomctete pete’ Find on ae sac more worthy of study and noticeable as models hot water. — 

PEW ; au Change,t | of style than the pieces left by the Italian artists| The interior measures 81 ft. from gable to 
© Bee Build L xxii oan. of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, whether | gable, and 52 ft. ae the LY a bt 
> ee as .__| for colour, composition, or proper architectural | church holds nearly a thousand sittings. e 

dine die lien * this oS a ee effect. For colour, too, the Swiss and German | cost is about 4,000. 
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THE HILTON AND DE WINT MONUMENT, LINCOLN CATHEDRAL.— Mr. Epwarp Brorz, Arcuitect. Mr. J. Forsytu, ScuLpror. 
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shire, 21st January, 1784. Died in London, 30th 
June, 1849. Buried in the Chapel Royal of the 
Savoy.” 

The angle buttresses are surmounted by angels, 
representing Hope, Resignation, and Adoration. 
The monument has been erected by Mrs. De 
Wint, who was Mr. Hilton’s sister, and Mr. De 
Wint’s widow ; and Lincoln’s magnificent cathe- 


locality, where it is placed on the south side, 
and under the east window of the presbytery, 
forming a pendant to some fine old monuments 
on the opposite side. Mr. Hilton was a native of 





planation of the success and no success of the 
street battles and barricades which, within the last 
twenty years, have desolated almost all the capi- 
tals of the Continent. The abdication of Louis 
Philippe, and the consequent outburst of the re- 
volutions of 1848, were due to the unskilful hand- 
ling of the French troops against the Parisian 
barricades. “They were led,to the attack of bar- 
ricade after barricade, through high and narrow 
streets, the houses of which were swarming with 
foes, without any attempt being made to fight 
the insurgents with their own weapons.” Instead 
of this direct system, the royal troops should 





BRISTOL. 


THE arrangements for the forthcoming Indus- 
trial Exhibition in Bristol are progressing 
favourably. The list of vice-presidents and 
supporters is influential, and intending exhibitors 
are preparing to contribute ingenious and skilful 
specimens of handicraft———It is asserted that 
the tower of the Cathedral is in a dangerous 
state. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners sent an 
architect to report on it. We are told that he 
states there is no immediate danger; but that 
its safety would be much greater if—as the 


the city, and the family have long resided there. | have been directed to break into “ the enclosing | Pressure upon the piers and arches is from the 

The monument is executed by Mr. James | houses on both sides of a street, at the farther east side—there was a nave to support (in fact, 
Forsyth, sculptor, after the design of Mr. Edward | end of which a barricade existed, and push | ‘to buttress) the building on the west. The dis- 
Blore, for many years the intimate friend and | their way from one house to another, until the | ©288ion on the subject seems to have awakened a 
barricade was turned.” The superior means at | 4i8position on the part of some portion of the 
the disposal of regular troops, and their disci- | Public, to begin a movement towards completing 


companion of the two distinguished artists to 
whose memory it has been erected. It is right 
farther to record the liberality of the Dean and 
Chapter, who have allowed it a place in their 
cathedral without requiring the fees which are 
usual on such occasions, and have shown other 
acts of kindness and courtesy. 





MODERN WARFARE.* 


Awonc other kinds of knowledge formerly the | 
domains of a privileged few, the art of warfare 
may also be said to be undergoing a kind of popu- 
larizing. The Volunteer movement in England 
has, to some extent, popularized the profession | 
of arms, while the application of the modern | 
resources of engineering to modern warfare, 
both at land and at sea, has been mainly carried | 
out by civilians ; and the annual list of patents | 
for warlike inventions occasionally shows that 
shoemakers may sometimes leave their lasts with 
profit. 

The work before us is an extremely interest- 
ing attempt by a military man to produce a book 
equally readable by military men and by civi- 
lians. Merely as a matter of pleasant reading, | 
the work ought to get into many hands, and it 
gives another instance of the sensationalism of 
truth being more vivid than that of fiction. 
There are not many people, for instance, who 
are aware that Napoleon, when desirous “ of 
remaining at Moscow, to the last possible mo- 
ment, in the hope that proposals of peace by | 
Russia would extricate him from his alarming 
position,’ employed the great mathematician 
Laplace to calculate, by his famous theory of 
probabilities, how long the army might remain 
at Moscow while yet leaving sufficient time to 
retreat in case of failure in the negotiations. | 
“The philosopher ascertained that the chances | 
were more than a hundred to one, calculated on | 
the data of past seasons, that the extreme cold | 
would not commence before the 25th November.” | 
The hundredth to one chance did however occur, | 
and the winter set in on the 6th of November | 
with more than usual severity, and with the! 
result of upsetting the power of the then Dic- | 
tator of Europe. But there are, besides, several | 
portions of this book of a special technical | 
interest. Amongst these is Colonel MacDougall’s | 
description of a form of floating breakwater, 
proposed by Captain Adderley Sleigh, a naval | 
officer, ‘‘ whose original object was to supersede | 
the rninously costly structures raised from the 
bottom of the sea for the protection of har-| 
bours.” The proposed plan certainly seems | 
worthy of some attention. The structure, as | 
here described, appears to consist of a kind of | 
hollow pontoon, probably made of iron plate, | 
having acertain amount of free movement in the | 
water backwards and forwards. This free move- | 
ment is obtained in connexion with permanency | 
of position, by attaching, at certain distances, | 
along both the front and rear of the structure, | 
very heavy chain cables, having a great deal of 
slack, which are fastened at the other end to 
permanent moorings, laid down at the bottom of 
the sea.” In order to divert the force of the 
waves, the front surface of the sea-wall, instead 
of being vertical, is made with a slope of about 
15° with the horizon,—a somewhat similar in- 
clination as that “which a sea-beach naturally 
assumes under the action of the waves.” In 
order to avoid the dangerous action on a cable 
from the vertical motion of floating structures, 
the breakwater is made some 17 ft. below the 
surface of the sea, or a depth where the water is 
always still,—at least, in the English Channel. 

The chapter on street fighting is also of much 
interest, and we may here find more or less ex- 





* **Modern Warfare, as influenced by Modern Artil- 





oe By Colonel MacDougall, London: John Murray. 
864, 


pline, would thus have been made available in- 


stead of their being brought down to the level of | 
| the insurgents by fighting man to man at the 
Both the first and the second Napo- | 
| leon have proved that regular troops, when well 
| handled, can always defeat a street insurrection. 
| It is, indeed, very questionable whether an in- 
| surrection of the kind is now possible in Paris, 
| at least if it have to encounter ordinary manage- 


barricades. 


ment. The paving stones, so easily pulled up 


| for barricades, are now replaced by asphalte, and 


the now wide and straight streets could be easily 
swept by cannon. 


} 





THE BATH-FORUM COMPETITION, BATH. | 


Ar the last meeting of the Bath town council, | 
held on the 21st ultimo, the committee brought 
up a report in which they said,— 


“The committee resolved to hear from Messrs. Wilson | 
& Willcox, in the presence of Mr. Clark, the referee, on 
what grounds their estimate differed so widely from his. 
Their chief reason was that Mr. Clark had cubed the work 
at 54d. per foot, whereas they could show that they had 
erected buildings of the same style of work as that 
required by the Corporation for 4d. per foot, and they 
represented that this difference would bring the building 
proposed by them within the requisite limits. They also 
stated that if the corporation, approving generally of 
their plan, wished the principal rooms to be more lofty, 
the additional height could be gained by subtracting from 
the upper rooms without either altering the entire cost or 
producing any disadvantage. 

It was obvious to the committee that, having heard this 
statement from Messrs. Wilson & Willcox, they were 
bound to give Mr. Davis an opportunity of submitting his 
case likewise. Accordingly they requested him to meet 
them for this purpose also, in the presence of the referee. 

r. Davis complied with the request, and expressed his 
opinion that the estimate of Mr. Clark should have been 
id. rather than 54d. per cube foot, and that if his plan 
were estimated at the lower sum the cost would be 
reduced very nearly to the sum named by the council. 
Mr. Davis's views, as well as those of Messrs. Wilson & 
Willcox, may be best presented in their own letters, from 
which the council can form an opinion as to the course 
recommended by the committee. 

Taking into consideration all the facts of the case, the 
committee have come to the conclusion that the premiums 
ought now to be awarded as originally proposed—the first 
to ‘Mr. Davis, the second to Messrs, Wilson & Willcox.” 


The mayor moved the adoption of the report | 
and a long discussion followed. Alderman Gore | 
moved as an amendment, “That the report of 
the committee be adopted, except so far as it | 
related to the adjudication of the premiums, and | 
that the first premium be awarded to Messrs. | 
Wilson & Willcox.” 

Alderman Hunt said, he thought at their 
last meeting they would have been justified in | 
deciding that none of the competitors had | 
complied with the instructions, but their de- 
cision would have been in the face of some) 
of the usages of the profession, and also of | 
the press’; for the Builder, in an article on the | 
subject, had stated that if the council did not 
award the premiums, they would be acting the 
part of swindlers. The council were prepared 
to do what was right and just to all parties, and 
they had put themselves into the position to do} 


the collegiate church. We understand that it 
has been arranged between the corporation and 
the dean and chapter that the road between 
St. Augustine’s Church and College-street is to 
be lowered to the level of the floor of the 
Cathedral, and that the piece of ground to the 
west of the building is to be similarly dealt with. 
This would give increased architectural effect to 
the cathedral.——Clifton suspension-bridge has 
been rated to the relief of the poor of Clifton 
parish at 1,400/. This is for one-half the bridge, 
the portion supposed to belong to Gloucester- 
shire, and a similar rating will be applied to the 
other or Somerset side. The increase of large 
and costly houses observable at Clifton is re- 
markable. 











MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


AFTER experiencing some difficulties, a new 
session has been opened by the Manchester 
Architectural Association, and the members are 
looking forward to a satisfactory future. 

At the first meeting, Mr. J. Blackwell in the 
chair,— 

The President, Mr. L. Booth, read an opening 
address. He said they were met for the purpose of 
forwarding the interests of an Association whose 
object was the advancement of its members in 
the study and practice of architecture ; and the 
importance of the few remarks he had to offer 
would depend more upon the spirit in which 
they would be received by the members than 
upon any interests particularly of their own. It 
was to be feared that many of them were 
absorbed in the pursuit of individual gain and 
professional success to the exclusion of proper 
attention to the more general interests of the 
profession. 

After referring to the various questions whic 
were every day more and more pressing for : 
solution, and deprecating the spirit of mutual 
distrust and the unprofessional conduct at times 
exhibited by some of the local architects, he 
continued,—* There are those who contend that 
Associations like this are powerless for good, but 
here we see abuses which assuredly can never 
be rectified by isolated individual efforts, and 
which could not possibly exist to anything like 
the same extent in a body of men associated 
together and brought into personal] contact for 
any common object.” 

A discussion followed. Aftera vote of thanks 
to the reader, the hon. secretary, Mr. Darbyshire, 
gave notice that the paper for the next meeting 
would be read by Mr. H. Fisher, on “ Strikes in 
the Building Trades.” 





THE VALUE OF STONE UNDER FIRE. 
Tue superintendent of the London Fire-engine 


so. He quoted the price per foot of the design | Establishment, in his last report, to which we 


of Mr. Davis (as set forth in his letter to the} 
mayor), the total cost of which would be 15,6241, | 
and contended that so far from evading calcula- } 
tion, Mr. Davis went into it, and showed in what | 
respects he demurred to Mr. Clark’s calculation. | 

Ultimately, the amendment, awarding the first 
premium of 2001. to Messrs. Wilson & Willcox, 
was carried by 23 to 10. 

The adjudication of the second premium was 
deferred until the next meeting of the council. 











Operative CoacnHMAKERS’ Exursition.—The 
distribution of prizes of the first Operative 
Coachmakers’ Industrial Exhibition will be made 
by Lord Truro in the Great Room of the Society 





of Arts, on Monday, April the 3rd. 


have already alluded, comments on the errors 
and omissions of the Building Act. In the 
course of these observations he quotes,— 

“ Sec. 22. The lobbies, stairs, &c., of a certain 
class of buildings must be made of ‘stone or 
other fire-proof material ;'” and says, — “ This 
enactment involves an error, inasmuch as stone 
is in no sense fire-proof: on the contrary, it 
yields to fire sooner than almost any other build- 
ing material, and much more rapidly than wood. 
It is true that it does not, like wood, add fuel 
to the fire, but it does worse, as its known ten- 
dency to split off from the walls, and fall down 
altogether, prevents the firemen from availing 
themselves of the best positions for their work, 
which they can almost always occupy where 


there are wooden staircases. For a staircase on 
\ 
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the outside of a building stone may be safely | of this, as the wire is at present made, is a risk 
used, but its brittleness, when exposed to dif- | that would prevent the general use of the light. 
ferent degrees of heat in different parts, makes | Every man, however, was once a baby, and we 
it an unsafe material for inside staircases or | may expect before long to see the new light able 
lobbies, which are liable in case of fire to undergo |to run alone. As one mode of obviating the 
a sudden expansion in the tread or exposed part, | difficulty we are speaking of, the introduction of 
while the support or part resting inside the wall | a small spirit-lamp has been suggested, into the 
is scarcely raised in temperature; or, if they | flame of which the wire would be continuously 
escape this danger, and get hot so slowly as not | forced, so as to relight it in the event of occa- 
to break, the water from the engines, or even in | sional failure. 


some cases the draught of cold air caused by open- 
ing a door or window, is quite sufficient to con- |i 


tract and split the stone. In both cases the | of this light: and we shall soon hear of its use 
fracture occurs in the same place, close in to the | in other places and for other purposes. 


wall.” 

The reporter goes on to say, — “No stair- 
case can be considered really fire-proof, unless 
constructed either of fire-bricks laid in fire- 
cement, which would be both costly and cum- 
brous, or of wrought iron, which, for appearance, | 





comfort, or convenience, might be covered with | j,.¢ impression a note of the operations of Mr. 
slabs of slate, stone, or wood. In this latter| Bung « Steeple Jack, at Oxford, you will 
case the real strength would consist, not in the | pyonse my informing you that, at the same 
stone or other covering, but in the wrought-iron | time, there was another ‘ Steeple-Jack’ opera- 
framing ; and such stairs, particularly if pro-| tion going on in the town. The work I am 


It is stated that Mr. Nadar is now photograph- 
ng the interior of the Paris Catacombs by means 





THE SPIRE OF ST. ALDATE’S CHURCH, 
OXFORD. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes,— Seeing in your 





tected by plaster, which could be easily done, speaking of was not only to take off the wea- | 
might safely be relied on in all ordinary fires, as 'thercock of a spire, but to take the spire | 
the heat near a staircase being tempered with | gown to the level of the tower. This was per-| 
the cold draught from the outside is rarely suffi- ¢+med by Messrs. Young & Co., builders, of | 
cient to weaken wrought iron, which only fuses this town, on the spire of St. Aldate’s Church, | 
at about 3,000° Fahrenheit, and retains a con- which had become considerably out of the per- | 
siderable portion of its strength almost to the pendicnlar and dangerous, and was effected | 


melting point. That paragraph, which asserts without a scaffold and without accident: not | ®” 


the journeymen shall meet, and in them a 
register of all situations vacant shall be kept; 
and where the men,—those employed and those 
unemployed,—may meet for conversation, with- 
out the necessity of going to a public-honse. 
The Duke of Argyll hoped that the general publie 
would assist this movement, but reminded the 
meeting that the real and ultimate success of 
the institution depended upon the amount of the 
support afforded by the journeymen bakers 
themselves, and the masters. 

The secretary announced a general improve- 
ment in the condition of the bakers ; and he con- 
sidered that since 1860 their state had improved 
to the extent of twenty-five per cent. Wages 
had increased. Some masters had abolished 
night-work altogether, and a few had closed 
their shops on Sundays; and thus done away 
with labour on the Sunday altogether. Already 
a home and reading-room had been established 
in Rolls-buildings, Fetter-lane, and fitted up 
with a certain amount of needful accommoda- 
tion; but some 2501. were required to complete 
the whole, and put the place in thorough and 
practical working order. They had a library of 
140 volumes; and the assistance of both journey- 
men and masters might be usefully employed in 
providing what is needful in the commencement 
of this establishment, and making it a model 
which might be imitated in other districts. 

Mr. Layard moved, “That the journeymen 
bakers are justified in using all the moral, legal, 
d constitutional means within their power to 


that stone is a fire-proof material suited for gyen a slate was broken on the roofs of the | 2bolish the pernicious system of night-work and 


lobbies, stairs, &c., has done incalculable injury, | church below. The spire was built of stone, on | : , : nay 
as may be observed at the scene of any fire in a 4 tower about 56 ft. high, and the spire to wea- | better opportunity of improving their intellec- 


building so constructed, particularly if there thercock 50 ft., and the top of the spire, which | 


have been both wooden and stone stairs, in which | was golid about 10 ft. down, was all removed | 
case it almost invariably happens that some fom Jadders; and below that point the men | 


portion of the wooden stairs is saved, while the | .oyjd work and lower the stuff inside. A trough 

stone is completely destroyed, and generally | oy spout was formed from the top of the tower to | 
discovered afterwards among the ruins in the | ipo top of the churchyard wall, and all materials | 
basement. It seems therefore, wrong, to Con- | were shot completely off the premises. 


tinue any longer a compulsory law based on a | 


grave error, and certain always to do, as it construction of the spire, and the cause of its | 
already has done, most serious injury to life and failure. There was a 1}-inch iron bar, coupled 


property. The only way in which a stone stair- 
case can be saved in a building on fire is to flood 
it with water at an early stage, and this must 
always occupy the careful attention of the fire- 
men at the very time when their efforts would 
otherwise be exerted in a totally different direc- 
tion.” 

Of course, the experience of the superin- 
tendent in this direction has been considerable, 
but we should be glad, nevertheless, to have 
some additional evidence as to the behaviour of 
all stone staircases under fire. 





THE MAGNESIUM LIGHT IN 
ST. STEPHEN’S CRYPT. 


Reavers of the Builder know that St.Stephen’s 
crypt, in the Palace of Westminster, has been 
completely restored and decorated, under the 
direction of Mr. E. M. Barry. Every portion | 
of the stone work is covered with colour and 
gilding, the columns are of Polished Purbeck 
marble, the lower part of the walls is lined | 
with alabaster and mosaic work, the window 
openings are filled with stained glass, and the 
panels in the east wall, seen in the view of 
the crypt, published in our last year’s volume 
(when we also gave some descriptive particu- 
lars *), now contain paintings, not unsatisfac- 
tory, of St. Peter, St. Stephen, St. Edward 
the Confessor, and others. On Monday last, 
under the auspices of the Chief Commissioner 
of Works, the Hon. William Cowper, this | 
gorgeous monument was lighted for a time! 
by means of the magnesium lamp, and every | 
detail was brought so into view as it has not | 
before been seen, and was gazed at admiringly | 
by a considerable gathering of members of Par- | 
liament, with a sprinkling of her Majesty’s | 
ministers, and ladies. The elaborate beauty of 
the moulded and carved doorways, and of the 
bosses in the groining, was specially observable. 

As respects the management of the light 
itself, improvement in the arrangements is still 
necessary. The lamp used on this occasion was 
fitted with simple clockwork, to force forward 
the wires, three in number, and was understood 
to provide for half an hour’s continuous burning. 
For reasons, however, not at present fully under- 
stood, though a guess may be made as to them, 
the wire sometimes suddenly ceased to burn; re- 
sulting of course in darkness. The possibility 


| 








* Vol, xxii., pp. 513 and 514, 


I may as well state my ideas as regards the 


at the angles, inserted in the first course of 
stone at base of spire, the stone being 7 in. 
thick. The rusting of this bar (which was in 
some places literally rnsted through) had burst 
the stone away both inside and out; and had it 
pot been for the pinnacles or angles of the tower, 
the spire must have fallen years ago.” 





THE HOMES OF THE LONDON | 
OPERATIVE BAKERS. | 
NOTWITHSTANDING the exertions of this nume- | 
rous body of workmen, assisted by influential | 
portions of the press, and backed by such men 
as the Duke of Argyll, Lord Ebury, Mr. A. H. 
Layard, the Hon. W. Cowper, the Bishop of, 
Oxford, the Dean of Westminster, and a host of | 
others too numerous to mention, the operative 
bakers are still obliged to fight a hard battle with | 
the prejudices of a considerable number of the | 
masters. This is a matter to be regretted; but, 
we hope that what has transpired so far may be | 
a means of inducing the men to continue their | 
exertions with increased vigour. At a recent, 
meeting of bakers, held in the great hall of the | 
Whittington Club, over which the Duke of 
Argyll presided, his grace regretted that the 
general attendance of the public was so scanty. 
After referring to those long hours of labour,— 
the particulars of which have been before brought | 
to the notice of our readers,—the duke men- 
tioned the effects of bad ventilation in bake- 
houses upon health, expressing an opinion that 
the duration of the hours of labour should be a 
matter of combination of voluntary associations 
of the men, who would work out their wishes 
by conferences with employers, rather than by 
making this a matter for parliamentary inter- 
ference ; and an object of the meeting was to 
organize homes and reading-rooms for journey- 
men bakers ; an object which would, if successful, 
be a means of strengthening the men in any 
desirable movement. In London alone, there 
are upwards of 14,000 journeymen bakers : many 
of these men are constantly arriving in the 
metropolis from Scotland, Germany, and some 
of the provincial towns of England, &c.; and 
while in search of employment, the only places 
of resort are the “ call-houses,” which are 
generally public-houses, and, to a considerable 
extent, supported by the drinking-money ex- 
pended by the men. Instead of this very 


| 


unlimited hours, in order that they may have a 


tual capabilities, and to afford time for a little 
rational recreation and amusement.” In re- 
viewing the operation of the recent Act of Parlia- 
ment, he said that one objection to the Act was, 
that it was not compulsory; and he would be 
glad if some means could be devised for making 
the exercise of the power for visiting bakehouses 
compulsory, and the appointment of a bakehouse 
inspector in a parish as compulsory as that of a 
sanitary inspector. 





THE POSITION OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


Mr. Epitor,—If it would be any satisfaction 
to you to hear that the counsels that have turned 
the Institute into a Freemasons’ Lodge, in spite 
of your well-founded objections, are fast leading 
it into a state of schism and disruption, you 


| might now find it.* 


The meeting of members on last Monday 
night gave pretty strong cvidence of it. As you 
know, the council lately, on a division, recom- 
mended Mr. Butterfield for the Royal Medal. 
“ Stuff and nonsense,” said a general meeting, 
held to confirm the recommendation. ‘ You are 
passing over better known men,—men who have 
done morework, men of more catholic views:” and 
so they voted the medal to Mr. Pennethorne. The 
meeting on Monday night was called by those 
who felt aggrieved by this, ostensibly “to con- 
sider the manner in which the recommendation 
of the council as to the award of the Royal Gold 
Medal has been set aside, and also the steps 
which it is desirable to take with regard to its 
award for the future.’ Some very hard words 
were bandied, and it was easy to see that if care 
be not taken a split will take place. “ Let us 
adjourn,” said one wisely. “If you do, without 
fully discussing the question now before us,” ex- 
claimed a leading Gothic architect, “I quit the 


| Institute for ever.” A Fellow who had taken some 


part in the reversal of the council’s recommen- 
dation, was reprimanded by one of the Gothic 
party (my party) for sending round a private 
letter, inviting the Fellows not to absent them- 
selves. ‘‘ Why should you object ?” says one of 
the other side, “ when you yourselves are at this 
moment sending round a private letter to secure 
the election, in May next, of a certain gentleman 
as president ?’ The meeting afterwards became 
pretty unanimous in passing a resolution cal- 
culated to prevent the unexpected reversal of 
the council’s recommendation as to the Royal 
Medal ; but it seems pretty clear to me that un- 
less some of the wiser and wider-viewed mem- 
bers of the Institute lend their aid to prevent it, 
we shall fall into anarchy. Oh! for a session of 
the steady management of the Nelson-Lewis 
secretaryship, and of earlier days ! 
A Gorn. 





* We should find no satisfaction in any such thing : 
quite the reverse, It would be subject for deepest re- 





bad plan, it is proposed that in those homes 


gret.—Ep. 
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VOLUNTARY ARCHITECTURAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Sir,—The Class of Proficiency I believe to be 
the only one to which the Institute can look for 
present success. That of Distinction now gives 
a title to which its possessor, according to onr- 
rent examinations, cannot be held to possess. 
Let the Class of Distinction bide its time, and 
when the examination in proficiency is compulsory, 
I think the Institute might, with some degree of 
reverence for our calling, establish a voluntary 
examination for distinction which shall be really 
in accordance with its title, and which will sit 
“ gracefully ” on the heads of the profession. 

The suggestions which have been prepared by 
the Architectural Association, and which will be 
laid before the council of the Institute on the 
first day of its meeting, contains that which, if, 
adopted, will probably establish the examination | 
in proficiency on a basis of success. The ridicn- | 
lously small space of time—three hours—given 
at the last examination for preparing plan, eleva- 
tion, and sections of a vaulted library, with a 
private chapel over, ought to be regarded as a} 
monstrosity. I am glad to find that additional 
time is now allowed. Again: the Examination 
Papers say, “Give an outline of the principal | 
styles of European architecture.’ I know on| 
authority that three-quarters of an hour was the | 
time available for that purpose at the last | 
examination, and I defy 90 out of every 100 of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects to sit 
down and perform the operation, satisfactorily, 
so as to possess any value as a test, in that time. 
The work to be done throughout is not too hard, 
but the time for doing it too short. The sugges- 
tion of the Association, that the examination 
should be held on alternate days, possesses 
advantages for town students; but those from 
the country might, perhaps, feel it to be a waste 
of time, and prolong their stay in town unneces- 
sarily. Certainly the examination must not 
extend over a longer period than will be occupied 
by alternate days. 

The question of architectural examination— | 
“to be or not to be,’—is now virtually before | 
us. If the Institute, at their next examination, | 
adopt a system possessing the means of arriving | 
at a fair and reasonable test of ability, it will, I) 
hope, regain the confidence of students. On one | 
point there is a strong feeling, viz., that some 
written recognition, but not a diploma, of having 
passed the examination should be given. 

A MEMBER OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, | 











PEERAGE PROPERTY IN LONDON. | 
| 

Sir,—As a subscriber to the Builder, which 1 | 
have taken in for some time, I wish to point out | 
to you two inaccuracies, which you may wish to 
correct on some future occasion. On the first 
page, in the list of noblemen possessing London 
property, you mention, at No. 9, Earl of Port- 
man, and soon after, Baron Portman, which he 
is. The other is the omission of Lilleshall, in 
Shropshire, one of the country houses of the 
Duke of Sutherland. A. W. J. Ciirrorp. | 

House of Lords. | 


| 








SURREY THEATRE. | 

LiEvr.-coL. TEMPLE WEst, to whom the greater | 
portion of the land in the neighbourhood belongs, | 
has entrusted all the details and rebuilding of | 


| together with the monuments contained therein, 


THE TEMPERATURE OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

Sir,—Your correspondent “C,” in your im- 
pression of the 18th March, speaks of the de- 
sirability of warming Westminster Abbey, and 
alludes to the perfect way in which St. Paul’s 
Cathedral has been treated. 

As the engineer who accomplished the latter 
work, perhaps you will allow me to state that 
since its completion we have successfully warmed 
York, Lincoln, Ripon, Gloucester, Worcester, and 
various other Cathedrals, to say nothing of many 
hundreds of churches and other buildings ; that 
there is no difficulty whatever to contend with | 
in the case of Westminster Abbey; that the | 
work could be done certainly, effectually, inex- | 
pensively, without detriment to the architecture | 
(as the apparatus would be unseen); that an | 
agreeable temperature would be secured through- | 
out the whole building, involving no possible | 
risk from fire; and that the interior of the edifice, | 





would be greatly preserved by the process. 
Wm. Wooncoc K, 
London Warming Company. 





“GRINDING MONEY.” 


Sir,—Knowing how deep an interest you take 
in all that relates to builders and their men, we 
send you the following case, which was tried at 
the Camberwell County Court, March 21st. The 
plaintiff, a carpenter, was in ouremploy. Not 
requiring his services any longer, we dismissed 
him. When he received his wages at one o'clock 
on February 25th, 1865, he‘asked for “ grinding 
money.” We refused to pay it, he receiving 
7d. per hour. He then took out a summons to 
recover not only “grinding money,” but also 
loss of time in fetching away his tools. The 
Judge, on hearing his statement, at once dis- 
missed the case, “he having no claim.” This 
may be useful to our trade. 

J. & J. GoopManN. 











THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE 
POST OFFICE. 
May I take the liberty of drawing your atten- 


| tion to the Postmaster General’s application to 


the Legislature for power to purchase a large 
area now covered with houses, extending from 


| Angel-street to Newgate-street, on the west side | 


of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, upon which it is pro- 
posed to erect buildings in extension of the 
General Post-oftice opposite ? 

It is not my present purpose to offer any 
remarks upon this proposal in itself, as I take it 
for granted that such an extension is considered 


| indispensably necessary in connexion with the 


vastly-increased business and new functions of 
the Post-office ; but simply to invoke your aid in | 
converting the present awkward and somewhat 
chance-medley junction of several great thorough- 
fares into something befitting their importance | 
and the dignity of the neighbouring buildings 
of St. Paul’s and the Post-office. The proposed 


| . : 
clearance affords an admirable opportunity for 


the formation of a central place, from which 
would radiate the several great thoroughfares, 
as well as opening up a new and grand view of 
what is generally admitted to be the chef-d’wuvre 
of English architects, St. Paul’s. 

The value of land in this vicinity is so great, 
that anything much beyond the present space | 


|to 33s. in summer, and from 
| winter, be not agreed to by the masters. There 


me to a matter that is, perhaps, of more import- 
ance than even the present proposal. 

When Newgate Market is removed to Smith- 
field, there will be a great motive in utilising 
its site by continuing Cheapside through it 
to Warwick-square, and thence westward be- 
tween the Court-house and the prison across 
the Old Bailey and Farringdon-street to Carey- 
street, and again from that street, by a double 
curve, to the eastern end of Long-acre. The 
enormous value of the new frontage would go a 
long way in recouping the body who would have 
the management of such an improvement, which 
would be a noble undertaking for the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works when they have got the 
Embankment and Main Drainage well out of 
hand. In the meantime, a slight concession 
from the Post-office would prepare the way with- 
out much, if any, sacrifice of land, as they would 
gain on the east side of the street the same 
space as they gave up on the west. 

I venture to suggest the whole improvement 
to a joint-stock company (limited), in connexion 
with an underground railway in the street, which 
appears to be the only way in London of getting 
any comprehensive improvement. J. W. 





THE BUILDING TRADES. 


WHILE the Birmingham and other workmen 
are doing their best to come to a permanent 
good understanding with the masters, by means 
of arbitration of trade questions, the Man- 
chester masons are flying in the face of all such 
means of arrangement, although they had 
agreed to it in 1862. They now inform the 
Masters’ Association, that “no just arbitrator, 
apart from the employers and employed, can 
settle the difference between us in a just and 
equitable manner.” It is evident their notions 
are not very clear on the subject. They have 
resolved that they “cannot entertain the prin- 
ciple of arbitration in any shape whatever.” 
They threaten a strike, through which upwards 
of 600 men will throw themselves out of work, 
if a demand of an increase of wages, from 30s. 
27s. to 30s. in 
is therefore no hope of any “just arbitrator” 
settling this question. The masters will not 
agree to the demand; but they have offered to 
meet the men half-way, to which offer the men 
refuse to listen. 

Meanwhile, however, the principle of just 
arbitration which the Manchester masons repu- 
diate is spreading elsewhere throughout the 
country. The wasters and men of Wolver- 
hampton have agreed to the principle, and have 
appointed the following delegates for the settle- 
ment of future disputes by means of arbitra- 
tion :—For the joiners and carpenters, Messrs. 
Thomas Whittle, Joseph Humphries, Thomas 
Skett, John Jeavons, Walter Parry, and Thomas 
Crumpton; for the masters, Messrs. George 
Higham, Lovatt, Heveningham, Burkitt, Elliott, 
and John Cockerill. The following resolution 
was then agreed to :—‘ That the employers and 
operatives mutually and severally agree to con- 
form to and fulfil all rules agreed to by the 
majority of the delegates, or settled by the 
casting vote of the chairman or umpire ap- 
pointed.” At this point, says the report of the 
proceedings, the delegates from the men joined 
the masters on the platform, amidst the applause 
of the meeting. One of the delegates from the 
carpenters and joiners, Mr. Whittle, in seconding 


the new theatre to Mr. John Ellis, architect, | i8 not to be looked for ; but even that, somewhat |a vote of thanks to the mayor, remarked that 
Austin-friars. The works are to be immediately | #4gmented by a liberal rounding of corners and | he hoped a new era was now about to com- 


commenced, and carried out in the best manner, 
so that the building may be perfect by the 29th 
of September next. 








EAST LONDON INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Some of our readers may be glad to be told 
that the East London Working Classes’ Indus- 
trial Exhibition, 1865, will be held at the St. 
Mary’s Schools, Whitechapel. It will be opened | 
on the 12th of July next, under the patronage of | 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of Macclesfield, | 
Lord Ebury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | 
Viscount Enfield, M.P., and others, who have | 
become guarantors to the amount of 2001., if| 
required, to defray the expenses. The committee | 
meet on Monday evenings at the Christ Church | 
Schools, Cannon-street-road, E. The chairman | 
is the Rev. G. H. McGill. Applications for 
space should be made to the secretary, Mr. John | 
Webb, at the schools, 





a re-arrangement, would give one of the noblest | 
architectural views in the metropolis. | 

Let St. Martin’s-le-Grand be continued into | 
St. Paul’s Churchyard by a gentle curve begin- | 


mence. He was much pleased to say that at the 
interviews they had had with the masters they 
had been most courteously and civilly received. 
It was not as dog meeting man—the former 


ning at Angel-street, and having for its central | evincing a desire to bite the latter’s nose off,— 


point the great dome, with a liberal rounding of | 


| the corners east and west into the Churchyard. | 


but as man meeting man. 
At Derby the bricklayers and labourers struck 




























































































| Pempernatiay with the Row. And this brings/|halfpenny on the present rate of 5}d. per hour. 


The street itself should be 80 ft. in width. This | work recently, the former for an advance of 3s. 
would necessitate the reconstruction of all the | per week, and the latter for 2s. 6d. The masters 
houseseast of the newstreet to the present junction | had offered the bricklayers, joiners, plasterers, 
of Newgate-street and Cheapside, and would cause | and labourers, 2s. for nine months in the year, 
the prolongation of Cheapside at the expense of | the wages remaining as before during the winter 
Paternoster-row. The block between the row | months. The offer was declined, and the masters 
and the churchyard would require to be recon- | then proposed arbitration, which was also re- 
structed, on a site to be purchased of the dean | fused; but it is said those on strike are now 
and chapter, somewhat southward of its present | willing to adopt the principle of arbitration. — 

site; and the roadway would encroach on the; At a meeting held in Leeds, of deputations 
railed space of the churchyard. It would also| from the masters and the operative carpenters 
follow that Sir Robert Peel’s statue would have | and joiners, an advance of a farthing per hour 


| to be removed to the centre of the new place, | on the present rate of wages was offered and re- 


that is, toa point not far from the junction of| fased, the men holding out for an advance of a 
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A “strike” is not improbable on the 6th of May 
next, unless the men accede to the masters’ pro- 
posal as to wages. The Leeds working painters 
have also had a meeting to consider a proposal 
of the employers with respect to wages. The men 
resolved not to accept less than 26s. per week 
during the summer, and 22s. during the winter 
months. A year ago the summer wages were | 
increased from 25s. to 26s. 

The Worcester operative carpenters and joiners 
have requested an advance of 2s. a week by the | 
Ist of July next. 

The Falmouth and Penryn carpenters and | 
joiners seek an advance of 6d. a day. 

The painters of Glasgow, in connexion with | 
the Operative Painters’ Association, are out on | 
strike, or have been locked out, the cause of dis- 
pute being a demand for an increase of wages to 
the extent of a halfpenny per hour, or from 5d. 
to 54d. About fifty painters, in the employment 
of Mr. Ramage, were the first to strike, while 
engaged in painting a large steamer, and with- 
out, it has been said, any warning. A number | 
of the masters then entered into an agreement, | 
by which they became bound to support one 
another, and they have now dispensed with the 
services of the whole of their men connected 
with the union. They have also arranged 
among themselves that they should personally 
work at the ship, twelve at a time, till the paint- 
ing shall be finished. They are also, it is under- 
stood, prepared to act on the same principle in 
the case of any job of a very pressing nature. 
The number of men at present on strike or 
locked out is said to be from 150 to 200. 

The carpenters of Nairn are at present out on 
strike. They demand 18s. for fifty-seven hours’ 
work. 











RECLAMATION BILL. 


Tue report of the referees on the petition of 
the mayor, aldermen, and commoners of the 
City of London, says :— 


** The company who are the promoters of the Bill pro- 
pose to convey the sewage now collected in the main 
sewers of the Metropolitan Board of Works on the 
northern side of the river Thames, for the fertilisation 
of lands lying to the east of London, and the surplus to be 
conveyed into the sea near to the Foulness (or Maplin) 
and Dengie Sands, in the county of Essex, a distance of 
forty miles from the metropolis; and the said company 
also propose to reclaim certain parts of the Maplin and 
Dengie Sands. 

The petitioners objected that the estimate was in- 
sufficient, and especially that the Maplin and Dengie 
Sands were so loose and unstable that the embankments 
could not be constructed upon them, unless at a much 
greater cost than the estimate would provide for, while 
they would neither be able to resist the sea on so exposed 
& coast, nor to prevent the filtration of the sea-water 
under them. } 

They also objected that there was not sufficient fall in 
the conduits for the proper flow of the sewage. 

As the pumping stations on the main conduit will raise 
the sewage 42 ft. (20 ft. and 32 ft. respectively), while the | 
distance the sewage is to be conveyed in a direct line is 
forty-four miles, there will be a fall of about 1 ft. per | 
mile to the points of discharge, which will give a velocity | 
of about 1} mile per hour. i 

The fall and velocity are sufficient for the proper flow | 
of the sewage. | 

On the Maplin Sands it is proposed to inclose an area | 
of 5,000 acres by an embankment twelve miles in length, 
and on the Dengie Sands it is proposed to inclose an area 
= —_ acres by a similar embankment of nine miles in 

ngth. 

These embankments are to be placed from one and a 
half to two miles seaward of the present coast line. 

They will be 15 ft. in height towards the sea, and will 
vary at the ends from that height to 6 ft., where they join 
the present sea-walls, : 

There will be 9 ft, of water on the embankment at 
spring-tides. 

Thote areas, containing 8,000 acres, it is proposed to 

reclaim and cultivate by means of the sewage. 
__ The sand is of the same description at both places, and 
it was proved that it was solid and tenacious, having a 
considerable admixture of clay and other substances in it, 
which render it sufficiently firm for the construction of 
the embankments upon it. 

There are no quichaundn, and it is not likely there will 
be filtration from the sea under the embankments to any 
great extent. 

The estimate is 2,100,0001, 

The referees are of opinion there are no objections, in 
an engineering point of view, to the proposed works, and 
that the estimate is sufficient.” 


METROPOLIS SEWAGE AND ESSEX 
j 








THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


Corigs have been issued of the correspondence 
between the Board of Trade and the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, relative to the material 
used for filling in the Thames Embankment, 
and of the report of Messrs. Coode and Raw- 
linson to the Board of Trade. It appears that 
these gentlemen are of opinion that the materials 
dredged from the river are, if properly used, per- 
fectly good materials for the embankment, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the filling in for 20 ft. 





behind the wall ; that the quantity needed for the 
embankment can, with proper arrangement, be 
obtained in ample time for the fulfilment of the 
contracts; and further, that if all the materials 
to be used henceforward for filling in the em- 
bankment are taken from the bed of the river, 
the quantity of water thus gained will not com- 
pensate the river for the water displaced by the 
embankment. [Is it not overlooked here that the 
embankment, by narrowing the stream, will itself 
help to deepen it, by increasing its force, thereby | 
flushing its channel, as it were, continually, at | 
the ebb ? 

*« Looking to the intentions of Parliament,” writes the 
secretary to the Board of Trade to the chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, ‘‘ in passing the Thames 
Embankment Act, with respect to the river and to the 
report, the Board of Trade cannot doubt but that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works will at once give directions 
that for the future the material to be used in filling in the 
embankment shall be taken by the contractors from the 
river, and not from the land. As the matter is one which 
admits of no delay, my lords will be glad to hear at once 
what steps the Board of Works propose to take.” 


The clerk to the Metropolitan Board replies, 
that they have referred the report made by 
Messrs. Coode and Rawlinson to the Thames 
Embankment Committee for consideration and 
report. 

Mr. Bazalgette has made the following return 
of the quantity of filling-in materials supplied 
respectively from the land and river to the 
embankment, from the time of the first return 
being made, on the 9th of December last, to 
15th March, the quantity being stated in 
cube yards: No. 1 contract—from land, 30,453 ; 
from river, 22,881. No. 2 contract—from land, 
6,864; from river, 7,023. Total—from land, 


| 37,317; from river, 29,904. 








ACCIDENTS. 


An accident has occurred at the passenger 
station, in Ludgate-hill, of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway, which happily has been 
unattended with serious consequences. At that 
part of the line northward beyond the present 
temporary station there were nine girders rest- | 
ing a dead weight upon the walls which were to 
support the iron roof intended to be placed there ; | 
but, it being considered advisable to have a 
lighter roof, that portion which had been fitted 
was removed and a derrick put up to support 
the girders in the unfinished state of the 
roof. An iron band went the whole length of 
the roof, and the derrick supported that band 
which held the girders. It is supposed that the 
high wind which prevailed must have acted on 
the face of the girders and shaken the derrick, 
which slipped and fell, the band of course giving | 
way, and the girders coming down. The girders | 


} 


} 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The School for Oxford.—A public meeting on 
behalf of the school proposed for Oxford has 
been held in the Town-hall, the Dean of Christ 
Church in the chair. A large number of draw- 
ings and designs, executed by pupils of Schools 
of Art, were hung round the hall. The chair- 
man, in his address, said that, in the school 
which he hoped would shortly be established, he 
expected to see classes formed comprehending 
every rank of society, and thus both producers 
and patrons would reap an advantage. Some 
years ago an attempt was made, when the num- 
ber of professorships was increased, to induce 
the University to found a Professorship of Art, 
but from a want of sympathy in the matter it 
| failed. A School of Art was also set on foot by 
citizens, but its basis seemed to have been ill 
| considered, and it fell to the ground. The pre- 
sent scheme was in connexion with the Educa- 
| tional Department of the Privy Council; and, 
| though he knew there was some feeling against 
}a central authority and the somewhat minute 
regulations supposed to be enforeed, he under- 
stood that, by the recent minute of Council, the 
interference with local schools was considerably 
| diminished, while at the same time the grants 
were also reduced. This, however, he did not 
consider to be of much consequence, as they 
might fairly expect sufficient support to set the 
school well afloat ; and it would speedily become 
self-supporting,—an indispensable qualification 
in the minds of the promoters. The report of 
the Provisional Committee stated that they be- 
lieved there was every reason to expect that a 
School of Art would succeed as well in Oxford 
| as in the many towns where such an institution 
| had been established. They had obtained the 





‘use of an apartment from the Curators of the 
Taylor Institution for the school. Mr. Holman 
Hunt and various other gentlemen addressed the 
meeting, and appropriate resolutions were passed, 
and office-bearers appointed. The Duke of Marl- 
borough has been named as president of the 
school. 








THE CENSUS. 


Tue registration of the people, the account of 
the births, marriages, and deaths of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain, the periodical numbering 
of the population, and other statistics of health, 
life, and death, which are prepared under the 

tegistrar-General, at Somerset House, are of the 

greatest value, provided that the figures can be 
perfectly relied upon ; but without this, the very 
large sums which are granted by the Govern- 
ment for a most important purpose must be 
viewed as in a great measure wasted. 

We believe that most praiseworthy care is 


fell on to the line, and no further damage ensued. | taken in respect of the general registration of 


The superintendent of the line was soon on the 
spot, and went over the works with Mr. Thomas, 
the principal assistant to Mr. Cubitt, the engi- 


neer of the company; and the foreman to Mr. | 


Lucas, the contractor, was also present. A very 
small portion merely of the scaffolding gave way, 
and no bricks were displaced from the external 
walls. The portion of the line where the acci- 
dent happened was beyond the traffic part of the 
station. 

At Croydon, for some time past, a number of 
men have been engaged in forming a new branch 
in the Epsom and Leatherhead line of the Lon- 


} 


life and death, by not only the district, but the 
sub-district registrars ; and we know of cases, 
_in London, of ignorance or neglect, in which the 
| registrar has proceeded from his office with book, 
"pen, and inkhorn, to poor homes, and then him- 
self made out the returns. Still, there are many 
| persons (children especially), who do not find a 
|record in the vital statistics of the nation, and 
| additional care is requisite in this respect. 
| As regards the taking of the census, we hope 
| that in the metropclis and the large towns espe- 
cially, measures will be adopted to test the 
|accuracy of the enumerators. If a supervision 








don, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, and for | of this kind were extensively carried out, it 
that purpose they had to remove a passenger! would be the means of causing a more strict in- 
bridge that crossed the Wellesley-road close to! quiry to be made in connexion with the numbers 
the Croydon station. The men had just pro-|of persons in thickly populated houses. We 


ceeded to the: bridge in order to pull it down 
before the trains commenced running, which 
would be one o’clock, as it was Sunday. They 
had a powerful steam-engine at work, and they 
were going to bore a hole through the centre of 
the bridge for the purpose of adjusting a chain, 
which they intended to fix to the engine and so 
to pull the bridge to pieces. Scarcely had the 
men, fourteen in number, begun to make the 
hole, before the whole mass fell down, burying 


have before hinted that there was a want of 
exactness on this point in 1861; but although 
knowing this, we have felt surprise at a state- 
ment which has appeared in most of the leading 
papers, that in Liverpool, 3,200 inhabited places, 
for which the corporation rates were paid at the 
time, were omitted from the census returns of 
1861, making, it is calculated, a difference of 
20,000 in the population of the borough. 

If this be not true, it should be at once con- 





beneath it five of the unfortunate men, two of| tradicted, or explained by the Registrar-General ; 
whom were killed on the spot and one after-| and if it be a fact, we ought to know how such 
wards died at the hospital. |an error could possibly be allowed: if inquiry 
At Rochdale, during the late boisterous winds, | be made, it would be well to ascertain the exact 
the chimney belonging to the works of Mr.| population of this corporation property, and 
George Hume, machinist, of George-street and | obtain the exact death-rate. 
Norreys-street, Rochdale, was blown down to the | It is just worth while to notice, that the ink 
ground. The débris fell upon the roof of one | used for the registration of Great Britain, not 
portion of the workshop, smashing it in and | only at Somerset House, but also in the offices 
doing considerable damage to machinery. Two | of all the registrars throughout the kingdom, is 
or three persons sustained injuries, but not of a! of the same quality, so that a uniform and un- 





serious nature.  mistakable distinctness may pervade all the 
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reports throughout. We do not know who the 
maker of this ink is, but it is of an excellent 
description. The black colour of entries which 
were made with it several years ago is fully 
retained. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Cheltenham.—A further enlargement of Chel- 
tenham College has been determined upon by 
the council, who have resolved upon the erection 
of three additional schoolrooms for the junior 
department. The new rooms will be built on to 
the present quadrangle in the rear of the large 
room of the classical department. 

Chester.—Five tenders have been sent in for 
the proposed new town-hall. The town-hall 
committee opened them, but deferred considera- 
tion of them. 

Cottingley.—The new town-hall for this village 
has been formally opened by Mr. John Crossley, 
of Halifax. The hall is in the Italian style. It 
comprises a large hall, to be used as a lecture- 
room, schoolroom, and mechanics’ institute. | 
Entering from the front door on the left side is | 
a room for a library and reading and club room. 
On the right side is a room to be used as a vestry. | 
The lecture-hall is further in the passage. The | 
hall is estimated to hold 700 persons. The room | 
on'the left of the passage is so constructed that, | 
by the opening of a sliding door, it can imme- | 
diately be thrown into a part of the hall when | 
required. The school-room is one large room, 
nearly square, and is estimated to seat as many | 
as the lecture-room. The design of the building 
was provided by Mr. Samuel Jackson, of Brad- 
ford, and the following were the contractors :— 
Masons, Messrs. Denbigh & Johnson, 4141. 4s. 
10d. ; joiner, W. Whitley, Bingley, 3031. 15s. 64d. ; 
slater, T. Thornton, Bingley, 587. 10s. ; plumbers, 
Walton & Brear, Bradford, 251.; plasterer, J. 
Murgatroyd, 251.; warming apparatus, J. Long- 
bottom, 401. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Rusper (Susser).—The chancel of the new 
church, built by the Rev. J. Broadwood, of Lyne, 
only ten years ago, had been sinking for some 
time past, and the walls beginning to show wide 
cracks, the top ornament at the end getting 
much out of place, it was resolved to attempt to 
get a new foundation. Many workmen were 
employed for a considerable time in doing it, 
but it is now completed. 

Reading.— St. Stephen’s Church, which has 
been erected in New Town, as a chapel-of-ease 
to the parish church of St. Giles, has been con- 
secrated. The church consists of a chancel 
nearly 30 ft. long, and a nave nearly twice that 
length, with aisles to the chancel and nave on 
the north side, and a north porch. It is built of | 
red bricks, with a few buff and black bricks in- 
troduced in patterns. The window-tracery is of | 
Bath stone. The jambs and labels of the arches | 
and windows are of bricks moulded for the pur- | 
pose. The style is after the manner of the early 
part of the fourteenth century. There is a west- | 
ern bel!-gable consisting of two arched openings, | 
surmounted by a high-pitched gable: beneath | 
this, between the two buttresses supporting it, | 
is a four-light window with pierced tracery: the 
east window is of five graduated lights. The | 
area of the church is fitted with light open 
benches, standing on a floor of wood blocks, laid | 
herring-bone fashion, solid on concrete. The | 
timber roofs are open, of somewhat light con- | 
struction. The roofs generally are covered with | 
plain red tiles and crimped ridges ; but the north | 
aisle, which is nearly flat, is covered with lead | 
in order to give a greater height of wall. The 
building was designed by Mr. White, of London, 
architect. The cost of the structure is rather 
more than 2,0001. Messrs. Wheeler were the | 
builders, and Mr. J. Matthews carried out the 
carpenter’s work. 

Taplow (Bucks).—The parish church, which 
for ten months past has undergone alterations 
and improvements of an extensive character, has 
been re-opened. The principal portion of the 
work has been the erection of a new chancel in 
the Gothic style, in accordance with a design by 
Mr. Scott. The structure affords increased ac- 
commodation. The seats for the choir, the 
pulpit, reading-desk, and other fittings in the 
chancel, are of oak, and carved. A recess for an 
organ has been formed in the rear of the cho- 
risters’ seats, and Mr. Walker, of London, is | 


; 





imparting to the edifice a more lofty aspect. 
Two new windows have been opened on either 
side of the church, and other improvements 
effected. The contractor for the erection of the 
chancel was Mr. Snowball ; and Mr. James Rut- 
land undertook the work in the body of the 
church. 

Saul (Gloucestershire).—Saul Parish Church 
has been re-opened. The old church had fallen 
very much out of repair. The only parts of the 
original building that remain are the tower, the 
south wall, and the nave roof. This latter, with 
its network of old oaken beams, contrasts with 
the stained roof of the other parts. The old 
brick chancel has been taken down and rebuilt 
of stone. The north aisle is new. A north 
transept has been built. The arcade dividing 
the nave from the aisle is new. The old box 
pews, some of them 5 ft. high, have been replaced 
by open sittings, made after the model of about 
a dozen seats found in the old church. The 
bench-ends are oak, and the seats elm. The 
style of the chancel is very Early Decorated. The 
moulding of the chancel-arch rests on columns of 
polished Devonshire marble, and the corbels are 
carved with figures of angels. The floors, both 
of the chancel and of the nave, are paved with 
Godwin’s tiles. The window of the chancel is a 
memorial to the late Captain Clegram. The cost 
has been about 701. The window comprises three 
long lights, separated by mullions and the tracery 
under the arch; these have been filled with 
painted glass. Being an altar and a memorial 
window, the principal subject is that of our 


open-timbered roof of stained deal. Low open 
benches, with backs, are provided for the service 
on Sundays. Thechancel is fitted with a simple 
moulded altar-rail, communion-table standing 
on a footpace, and prayer desk and sedilia. The 
east window is of stone, and is filled with tinted 
glass arranged in geometrical patterns. The 
chancel floor is laid with Broseley tiles. The 
material is chiefly red brick, banded with blue. 
Over the chancel arch is a slated bell turret of 
simple design, in which a bell is hung. The cost 
is about 9301., and the large room will seat about 
346 persons. The building has been erected by 
Messrs. Barnes & Howe, of Ardwick, builders, 
from the design of the architect, Mr. J. Medland 
Taylor. 

Barton-on-Irwell (Lancashire).—The reported 
erection of a church at Barton-on Irwell by Sir 
H. de Trafford, at a cost of 20,0001., is so far in 
error that the building, we hear, is intended for 
Roman Catholics. 

Reddish.—A church, recently erected at Red- 
| dish, near Stockport, has been consecrated by 
the Bishop of Manchester. The edifice has cost 
| about 2,0001., which has been obtained princi- 
|pally by subscriptions in the neighbourhood, 
| assisted by a grant from the Manchester Dio- 
'cesan Society of 1001. There is likewise an 
jendowment of 1,0001., and 2001. have been in- 
| vested for the sustentation of the fabric. The 
church is intended to accommodate 400 persons, 
1/154 free. The building, which is of stone, is in 
' the Early Geometric style; and the architects 
| are Messrs. Shellard & Brown, of Manchester. 





Lord’s Resurrection, shown in the centre light. 


| The space on the right and left of the picture is | 
occupied by the angel sitting over against the 


open tomb, and the three crosses on Calvary. 


The subject in the first compartment of the win- | 


dow is the Nativity. The third light has for its 





DISSENTING CHURCH- BUILDING NEWS. 


Peckham. — The new Wesleyan Chapel at 
| Peckham has been opened. The style is Early 
















































| Stained glass. 


subject the Adoration of the Wise Men. The Decorated, from a design by Mr. W. F. Poulton, 
three groups are depicted under architectural | of Reading. A view and description appeared 
canopies, the shafts of which extend down the | in the Builder of 30th April, 1864; but we may 
sides of the lights and rest upon pediments or | here briefly note a few particulars of the edifice 
bases. The panels in the tracery are filled with | as completed. The chapel stands at the junction 
oi .: he nae pe ed b. apex i8/ of the Harders-road with the Queen’s-road. The 
oceupi y * ugure a our Seated 10 | tower and spire are at the angle abutting on the 
ao gy Froese a halo —— 8 pr harm ny rab eeeby — 120 ft. in —— 
orm, outside of which are angels in adoration.| The main front of the chapel contains a large 
The eee mg me by a men . a | five-light traceried window, and the elevation is 
and emerald glass. The artist was Mr. Wailes, | flanked by a turret 54 ft. high, on the Harders- 
of Newcastle. Beneath the tower there is a/ road wong The materials used for the external 
small new stained-glass window. Outside the walls are Kentish rag, with Bath stone dressings, 
building is all new, with the exception of the | and Bath stone bands are introduced at intervals 
tower and the south side, which have been! on the rag stones. The spire is constructed en- 
repaired. The bell-framing of the tower has | tirely of Bath stone. The roofs of the chapel 
been repaired. The building has been well-| and turret are slated, in both cases rows of blue 
nigt rere The pow: 13 ee by one and i eee yom. # meg aed = 
of Gurney’s stoves. ut a rood and twelve/ 4 parallelogram in shape, is . in interna 
perches have been added to the old burial- length, ae ft. 8 in. wide. An apse at the 
ground. The architect of the restoration was! hack of the chapel, 11 ft. 6 in. deep, while adding 
Mr. Fulljames, and the builder Mr. Estcourt, to the apparent length of the building, provides 
both of Gloucester. The carving has been done | a space for the erection of an organ, and for the 
by Mr. Purday. The cost has been upwards of| use of the choir. On the side of the apse, next 
1,0001. the Queen’s-road, is a vestry 10 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in. 
Nottingham.—The vane has been affixed to the | went are galleries both to the sides and ends of 
spire of the new church of All Saints, which | hapel. The gallery front is inclosed half- 
Mr. W. Windley has given to the town. The saad pry a> Bie) fe is filled with orna- 
vane pee ft. “ton pew = Sag = Nae mental iron. The a rahe be ap Pipe 
spire, and the cock is at a height of 177 ft. 9 m. | . the height in the centre being -, aD 
re the surface of the ground. Mr. Speed, the | ee 24 ft, and is Satndhael divided 
clerk of the works, under Messrs. Hine & Evans, | jnto panels by wooden ribs. The roof principals 
the architects, adjusted the vane, assisted by the are partly visible below the ceiling line, the form 
representative of Messrs. A. & R. Dennett, the! of which they follow, and terminate in an arched 
jchosaiionts The church is now complete with / outline on = Sona corbels let into the wall some 
the — eb —_ ay peal rab cr .. distance below the oe ; The ge ego | 
new peal of eight bells has been cast for the! jg proined over, and the groining, walls, an 
church by Messrs. Taylor & Co., of a collier panels, are throughout relieved with en- 
borough. The bells are in the key of E natural,/ richments in distemper. All visible woodwork 
the tenor weighing 17 cwt. 11 Ib. It is thought! ang pew fittings are stained and varnished. The 
they will most probably be placed in the tower | total accommodation is for 1,000 persons. sm 
by Easter. is ample room left on the site for the future 
Y Colwiek (Notts).—It is the intention of the | crection of schools and class-rooms. The con- 
rector of Colwick, to restore, re-seat, and other. ‘tract for the building (exclusive of lighting, by 
wise improve the parish church of that village-| part & Son, and heating, by Haden & Son, Trow- 
The plans have already been prepared by Mr. | bridge,) was taken by Mr. Sawyer, of Dulwich, 
8. D. Walker. They comprise the addition of a| at the sum of 4,4271.; but the total cost, includ- 

























































new aisle, priests’ and choristers’ vestries, the | 


opening of the tower arch so as to allow the 
ground story of the tower to be used as a bap- 
tistery, new eastern window enriched with stained 
glass, low chancel screen, organ chamber, &c. 
Ardwick (Lancashire).—St. Matthew’s School 
Church, Ardwick, has been opened for divine 
service. The plan consists of a nave (to be used 
in the week for a school-room) and shallow 
chancel, with a transept for children. The nave 
is 61 ft. long and 30 ft. wide. At the west end 


building the instrument. The gallery has been | is an infants’ school, 33 ft. by 16 ft. There isa 
removed, and open seats have been substituted | vestry and a kitchen, or boiler-room, at the 








for the old pews. The roof has been altered, | opposite end of the building. The edifice has an | 





ing land, fencing, and every other expense, is 
expected to be about 7,0007. 

Bedford.—The new Moravian chapel, St. Peter’s 
Green, has been consecrated. The plans and 
specifications were prepared by Mr. James Hors- 
ford, of this town. The style of architecture is 
Roman, and the building is of brick, with stone 
quoins and window frames. The arrangements 
of the interior are simple : a gallery occupies the 
south end, the pulpit is placed in a position at 
the extreme north, and there is a recess for the 
organ about midway in the western wall. Pews 
occupy a portion of the space beneath the gal- 
lery, the remainder of the available space being 
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reserved for free and other sittings in accord- 
ance with the plans usually adopted by the 
Moravians. Messrs. James Francis & Son were 
the principal contractors; Mr. S. Joy executed 
the carpentry ; Mr. 8. Jarvis the masonry; and 
Mr. G. Small the painting. 

Ringwood (Hampshire.)—The memorial stone 
for a new Congregational Church at Ringwood 
has been laid. The building will be erected 
after the Early English style of architecture, 
built of white brick, with Bath stone dressings. 
Two spires will be carried up 65 ft. high, and at 
each of the front angles will be a pinnacle. The 
church will be lighted by five lancet windows on 
either side, and a large four-light tracery window 
in the front. The seating will be by open 
benches, the pulpit will be of cement, and 
the communion pew, the two aisles, and the 
entrances will be paved with tessclated tiles. At 


side. The light on the left hand represents the 
raising of the widow’s son (Luke vii.), and 
that on the right hand the raising of Lazarus 
(John xi.), each light forming a separate picture. 
Along the base of the whole is the text, “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life.” 

York Guildhall_——Mr. R. Farrer, who a few 
years since filled the office of Sheriff of York, 
has, we understand, intimated his willingness 
to present a window for the Guildhall. Besides 
that which has already been placed in this edifice 
in memory of the late Mr. Ald. Meek, five others 
had been promised; thus, with Mr. Farrer’s, 
seven of the windows will shortly be filled up. 
The whole of these are to form a series historical 
in their design of past events connected with 
the city. 

Wigton Church.—The parish church of Wigton 
has been enriched by the presentationof astained- 





the end of the church is a minister’s vestry, and 
adjoining it the appliances for heating the build- | 


glass window, which is placed in the chancel. It 
is the gift of Mr. Banks, of Highmoor House, 


deeply-pointed arch and simple tracery, the 
lower being a mullion transom window, with a 
flat arch head. Between the gable and doorway 
to the upper school is a bell-turret, in which 
there is another entrance to the school-rooms, 
This also forms the lobby, and contains three 
tiers of windows. There will be accommodation 
for 300 children, and the room on the ground. 
floor measures 56 ft. by 20 ft. There is other 
accommodation on both stories, and the building 
has two elevations, one to the north, the other 
to the west, both ornamental. The architects 
are Messrs. Jackson & Heazell, of Nottingham ; 
and Mr. White, of Keyworth, is the general 
contractor. 

Birkenhead.—The Albert Memorial Industrial 
Ragged Schools, which are situated in Corpora- 
tion-road, near St. James’s Church and the Dock 
Cottages, at Birkenhead, are approaching com- 
| pletion. The schools are being erected at the 
| Sole cost of Mr. William Jackson, M.P., and are 





ing. Over the vestry and the apparatus-room | and is intended to commemorate the coming of | intended to accommodate 200 children, 100 of 


will be an organ-loft. There will be a roof} 


age of his eldest son. The window is formed of 


| which number will be residents. The basement 


proper and a masked roof. The entire length of | a large central opening, with semicircular head | floor contains the large dining-hall and kitchen 


the church, exclusive of the vestry, will be 60 ft., | 


and rectangular openings on each side. In the 


| Offices, with work-rooms for industrial pursuits, 


and 387 ft. wide, and the edifice will accommo- | main opening is a representation of Our Saviour | plunge baths, lavatories, laundries, and other 


date about 450 persons. It will be lighted with | 


Blessing Little Children. Ina circular panel 


| conveniences requisite for establishments of this 


gas. The contract for the building has been | above the subject, our Saviour is seated in his | class, especial attention having been paid to 
taken at 1,000 guineas, but this does not include | sovereignty, surrounded with cherubim of many- | light and ventilation. The ground-floor com- 
the conversion of the old chapel into school-| coloured wings: the interspaces are filled with prises large school and class rooms for boys and 
rooms, nor the heating appliances of the new | foliated ornament, and the sacred monograms | girls, teachers’ apartments, offices, and board- 
chapel, and other et-cetere. The land has been | 1I.H.S. and X.P.C. The whole is banded with a| room, with central as well as separate stone 


' 


given by Messrs. A. Carter & Co. When the | border, and above the window, in the wall, is staircases to each wing, in direct communication 
work is finished the church premises will cost, it | written, “ Glory to God in the Highest.’ The 
is estimated, nearly 2,000]. The architect is | side-openings contain respectively representa- | apartments are placed on intersol floor over the 
Mr. H. T. Hellyer, of Ryde; and the contractors tions of the Last Supper and the Baptism, and, main entrance, being equi-distant from all parts 


are Messrs. Tuck & Carley. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Albury Church, Herts—A west window as | 
been presented to this church by Mr. A. Gibbs, | 
of Bedford-square. It represents Christ’s charge | 
to St. Peter. The upper part of the light is| 
filled with foliage. 


| in medallions, busts of the four evangelists, 
with their suitable emblems, These are placed 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Witley (Surrey).—The foundation stone of 
King Edward’s School, at Witley, has been laid. 


| with the main corridor. The superintendent’s 


|of the building, so as to insure perfect super- 
| vision. The first and second floors contain the 


‘on a ground-work of mosaic. The artists were | children’s dormitories, which are placed imme- 
Messrs. R. Edmundson & Son, of Manchester. 


diately over school-rooms in each wing, the front 
| being occupied by the superintendent’s and 
|teachers’ bed-rooms, sick-wards, store-rooms, 
|&c. The classification of sexes has received 
| especial care, the staircases and entrances being 
so arranged that they cannot intermix. Large 
play-grounds, with covered play-sheds, are ob- 


Pill Church, near Bristol—A memorial window | The schools are in connexion with the Bridewell tained in the rear of the building. The style 


late Mrs. Moore, wife of the Rev. P. Moore, | 


Hospital, London. The site is on the summit of 


_ adopted has been termed Victorian, and is ce- 


incumbent of Pill, has just been placed in the | the hill, a few hundred yards from the railway pendent for its effect mainly upon its breadth of 


south side of the chancel of Pill Church. The} 
window is a single lancet, the subject, “The | 


station at Witley. The design was furnished by 
Mr. Sidney Smirke. The style is based upon 


| proportion and broken skyline, rather than cost- 
liness of the material with which it is erected. 


Resurrection,” below which, and in a medallion, | the Elizabethan, but partakes largely of a more | The architect is Mr. David Walker, of Liverpool; 


is an angel bearing a scroll. The artists are | 
Messrs. Horwood, of Mells, near Frome. | 


modern character. The carrying out of the 
plans has been entrusted to Messrs. Mansfield & 


| 


the contractor being Mr. Neill, of Chester, and 
Mr. Laycock the clerk of the works. The work- 


St. Mary’s Church, Leicester.—A three-light | Sons, of London. The building will be of three | men employed in its erection have been recently 


window has recently been erected in Dr. Noble’s 
Chapel, in this church, the gift of Miss E. A. Noble. 


The subjects are as follow :—The Holy Women | two acres of ground, and with two lodges and a | 


stories. The material used is red brick, with 
Bath-stone facings. The school itself will cover 


entertained at the usual “ rearing” dinner, when 
about ninety persons sat down. 
Rhyl.—The New British Schools in Vale-road 


at the Tomb, the Adoration of the Magi, and|lawn in front, and an extensive play-ground | have been opened. There are two schools, mixed 
our Lord appearing to St. Mary Magdalene after | behind, some three acres and a half will be used and an infants’ school. The mixed school con- 
the Resurrection. The window was supplied|in all. The principal front faces the turnpike sists of two rooms opening into each other, the 


from the works of Mr. Preedy, of London. 

Oldham Church.—The nave of this church has 
recently been enriched by the insertion of two 
more memorial stained glass windows, being the 
design and execution of the Messrs. O’Connor, of 
London, the artists who prepared the “ Rowntree” 
window in the same church. Both the windows 
are on the south side, and are composed of three 
main lights, each of considerable dimensions. 
The window which is nearest to the east has 
been erected to the memory of three sons of the 
late Mr. Barker, of Frank-hill,—whose monu- 
mental tablet is close adjacent,—and the subject 
of it is the “ Atonement” or “ Passion” of the 
Saviour; the groupings (six in number) being 
so contrived as to form one picture in effect, 
though separately enshrined in forms composed 
of the vine foliage. The outer groups of the 
lower part represent on one side the birth of the 
Saviour, and on the other his body laid in the 
sepulchre. At the base of the centre is a group 
consisting of Mary Magdalen, the Virgin Mary, 
and St. John, weeping at the foot of the cross, 
while the whole upper portion of the three lights 
shows our Lord upon the cross, surrounded by 
weeping angels; all these upper figures being 
depicted on a groundwork of rays of glory. 
Along the three lights at the base of these 
groups are the words “ He suffered for our salva- 
tion.” The other window is at the west end, 
and has been erected to the memory of the 
late Mr. Bellott and two deceased sons. It 
has for its subject “The Resurrection of the 
Just,” and is also arranged in a grouping 
of six, the whole forming one complete pic- 
ture. The base of the centre lights has groups 
of figures ascending from open sepulchres, 
and borne by guardian angels towards the 
Saviour, who appears seated in the upper part 


road‘leading to Witley and Milford, and is 209 ft. 
long. The height to the top of the bell-turret, 
which will rise above the principal entrance in 


frontage includes chaplain’s house at the left 
corner, board-room, waiting-room, storekeeper’s 
rooms, offices, and master’s house at the right 
corner. The arrangements on the ground floor 
include four large school-rooms, each measuring 
45 ft. by 24 ft.; a large dining-room, measuring 
45 ft. by 40 ft.; a day-room, 70 ft. by 24 ft.; two 
plunge-baths, &c.; aud the dormitories above 
will be of ample dimensions to correspond. The 
cost of the whole will be, we are informed, some 
30,0001. 

Chelveston (Northants).—The new schools have 
been opened. The total cost will be about 8001. 
The site and stones of the building were given 
by Mr. H. C. Wise, of Woodcote Hall, Warwick- 
shire, and Miss Desborough, of Walton Hall, 
Derbyshire. The school-room, in plan, is in the 
form of a T, and is capable of accommodating 
120 children. The master’s house adjoins the 
school. The whole is built of native lime-stone, 
with Bath-stone dressings. It is in the Old 
English style, with good pointed gables, square- 
headed mullioned windows, with label or hood 
mouldings over them. The architects were 
Messrs. E. F. Law & Sons, of Northampton; and 
the builder, Mr. Ball, of Wellingborough. The 
cost of the whole, exclusive of site and the build- 
ing stone, but including the architect’s com- 
mission, is 8001. 

Nottingham.—The chief stone of St. Paul’s 
Schools, Nottingham, has been laid. The build- 
ing is of two stories, of an English Gothic 
character, and formed of stone and coloured 
brickwork. The north elevation, fronting Platt- 
street and Cross-street, presents a gable of two 





of the window, and attended by angels on either 


triple lancet windows, the upper one with a 


the front of the building, will be 73 ft. The | 


length being about 39 ft. by 18 ft. wide each. 
| The infants’ school is 27 ft. long by 18 ft. wide. 
| There are also class-rooms, lobbies, cloak-room, 
and lavatories. They are built to accommodate 
| 230 children, say 60 infants and 170 boys and 
girls. The land was given by Mr. W. Shipley 
Conwy, and the cost of erection is about 7501. 
Mr. F. D. Johnson, of Birmingham, was the 
architect ; Mr. J. Rhyddwen Jones, of Rhy], was 
the builder. 

York.—The chief stone of the new Primitive 
Methodist Sunday School, in York, has been 
laid in Nunnery-lane, in the suburbs of this 
city. The new school-room will cost nearly 7001. 
The land on which the school is be erected has 
a frontage of 110 ft., and a depth of 50 ft. The 
building is arranged in the centre of the plot, 
and the school-room will be 60 ft. long and 30 ft. 
wide. Separate entrances will be provided for 
the boys and girls, together with lobbies and 
other conveniences. There will be two class- 
rooms at the back of the building, each 15 ft. by 
12 ft. Iron palisading will extend along the 
frontage. The walls of the school will be faced 
with white brick, and the arches end strings 
will be built of red pressed bricks. Each side of 
the school-room inside will form a series of 
arches, and the ceiling will be a flat one, divided 
into compartments, with a cornice round. The 
room will be about 18 ft. 6 in. high. Special 
means of ventilation will be adopted, and accom- 
modation provided for 400 children. The school- 
room will be lighted by four two-light windows 
in the front, and two behind. The architect 
employed to superintend the work is Mr. H. 
Fippard, of this city, and the contractors for the 
work, who all reside in York, are the following :— 
Mr. Shaftoe, for brick and stone; Mr. Dennison, 
of Marygate, for joiner’s work; Messrs. Shouk- 
smith, for plumber and smiths’ work; Mr. H. 
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Young, plasterer; Mr. B. Baynes, slater; and 
Mr. Westgarth, painter. 

Bradford.—New Ragged Schools have been 
erected on ground abutting upon Vaughan-street 
and Rebecca-street, in Westgate, and formally 
opened. The schools have been built from the 
designs of Messrs. Knowles & Wilcock, architects. 
The following shows the arrangement of the 
ground and building :—Basement-floor: cooking 
kitchen, 17 ft. by 16 ft.; dining-room, 33 ft. by 
24 ft.; bath-room, 18 ft. by 13 ft.; girls’ play- 
ground ; boys’ play-ground ; committee-room, 
14 ft. by 124 ft.; parlour, 15 ft. by 14 ft.; living- 
room, 15 ft. by 14 ft.; wash-kitchen, 14 ft. by 
10 ft.; masters’ yard and conveniences. First- 
floor: girls’ school, 30 ft. by 24 ft.; infants’ 
school, 24 ft. by 21 ft.; boys’ school, 41 ft. by 
24 ft.; class-room, 17 ft. by 16 ft.; bed-room, 
14 ft. by 124 ft.; bed-room, 14 ft. by 14 ft.; and 
bed-room, 15 ft. by 14 ft. Top-floor: bed-room, 


29 ft. by 14 ft.; bed-room, 24 ft. by 15 ft.; and | 
bed-room, 17 ft. by 15 ft. Such architectural | 
features as the buildings possess are of a simple | 


Gothic character, and based on the construction 
of the various parts. 
ably, and presented at first view difficulties and 
disadvantages. The cost of the schools and Jand 
has been 2,7901. The following were the con- 


tractors :—Messrs. Kershaw & Co., masons; Mr. | 


Wm. Brunton, joiner; Mr. J. Schofield, plumber ; 
Mr. E. Tkornton, slater; Mr. Wm. Sugden, plas- 
terer; Mr. Wm. Hird, painter; and Messrs. 
Byrne & Co., ironmongers. The clerk of the 
works was Mr. J. Craven, of Bingley. 





Books Received. 


Contributions to English Literature by the Civil 
Servants of the Crown and East-India Company. 
From 1794 to 1863. With Occasional Biogra- 
phical Notes. By LEopory CHarLEs MarrIn, 
of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. Longman, 
Green, & Co. 1865. 


THE son of one of whom England has reason to 
be proud,—John Martin,—seeks by this little 
book to show the important services rendered to 
the State by the civil servants of the Crown and 
the East-India Company, independently of their 
duties and exertions in an official capacity, and 
that “so far from being overpaid and under- 
worked, some of the noblest names in every 
branck of English literature, and some of our 
most laborious authors, have been in the official 
employment of the Government.” The catalogue 
is confined to the works of those who have been 
officially employed since 1794, and nevertheless 
contains the names of 207 authors. Looking 
through the list it strikes us that many of these 
are rather civil servants obtained from the 
profession of literature than literary men pro- 
duced by the Civil Service. Nevertheless Mr. 
Leopold Martin, who is himself of her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, has made a good case, and is 
especially entitled to the thanks of the Civil 
Servants of the Crown. 





Miscellanea, 





CAMBRIDGE Hovst.—We find the following in 


The site slopes consider- | 


—— 





THE WELLINGTON Monument ror Sr. Pavt’s 
Loud complaints again being heard, Mr. Cowper 
was forced to state in the House of Commons, 
the other night, that Mr. Stephens had not com- 
pleted the model which he had been commis- 
sioned to prepare. He had addressed frequent 
remonstrances to him, but was not able at present 
to say when the model would be ready. We are 
amongst the last who would hurry an artist, but 
surely, in the present case, it is now time some- 
thing should be ready. 


Mopet Hovses Inpustri1at ExnrBition.—Not 
to be behind hand, “ The Society for Improving 
the Condition of the Labouring Classes” have 
organized an Exhibition seeking to promote the 
useful employment of leisure time amongst the 
tenants of the Society’s houses, and an inter- 
change of kind feelings between landlord and 
tenant. Prizes, varying in amount from 101. to 
11. for adults, and from 2/. to 10s. for children 
under the age of fourteen, have been offered to | 
the producers of useful articles or ingenious de- | 
signs. The Exhibition will be opened upon | 
Tuesday, April 4th, in St. Martin’s Hall, and | 
will continue open for a fortnight. 








| 

| “THe British WorkMaN.”—The new number 
|of The British Workman, fall of excellent en- 
gravings as usual (a famous pennyworth), 
includes a good word for Cabmen, by Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, in the shape of an account of the “ Cab-! 
| man’s Cat at the Pelham Crescent Stand,” told 
with that lady’s usual taste and feeling. The 
| original cat fostered by the men is dead, it 
‘seems, but they have adopted another. The| 
London Cabmen, as a body, are a better set of 
fellows than some people think. We have had 
a fight for them ourselves before now, and 
showed with what difficulty it is they earn 
enough to live on after paying the hire of their 
horse and vehicle. They live a hard life, and 
deserve consideration at the hands of the public. 


THe THAMES AND ITs NavicatTion. — The 
general committee of the up-stream navigation, 
| beyond Staines, have memorialised Parliament 
on the almost hopeless state of decay into which 
the locks and embankment are falling since rail- 
ways in a great measure superseded this route. 
The revenue has declined from 14,0001., in 1845, | 
to 3,0971., in 1864. They pray for an inquiry by 
committee of the House, or by Royal Commis- 
sion. Mr. Milner Gibson, on the part of the 
Government, said they had no objection to the 
appointment of a committee, or even the 
advance of public money by way of loan; but 
he had been informed that the construction of 
the locks was bad, and that the charges were too 
high. Reductions of tolls had greatly increased 
the tonnage below Staines ; but the old tolls were 
still charged above Staines. 


New WAREHOUSES AT THE TYNE Docks.—The 
new large warehouses at these docks are ex-| 
pected to be opened shortly. They are six 
stories high, the ground floor being intended to 
be used for general merchandise, and the five | 
upper stories for grain, of which they will con- | 
tain between 20,000 and 30,000 quarters. The 
lines of rail are carried through the ground floor | 
| of the warehouse from one end to the other, and 
leach ascending floor or warchouse is provided | 
| with a trap-door and hoist; and on the side of | 
| the warehouse facing the docks each floor is pro- | 
| vided with a covered-in platform, where also will | 
be fixed a hoist. Other warehouses are to be| 


HeattH or Lonpon.—In the week that ended 
Saturday before last, the births in London and 
nine other cities or boroughs of the United 
Kingdom were 4,368; the deaths, 2,982. The 
annual rate of mortality in the week in those 
ten large towns was 28 per 1,000 persons living, 
and was less than in the previous week, when it 
was 29. 


BuitpErs’ CLERKs.—A correspondent wishes 
to be informed “ if there is a society in existence 
calculated to benefit builders’ clerks in regu- 
lating their hours of labour, &c. ;’ as he thinks 
the hours insisted on by many firms excessive, 
viz., from eight till eight, or other hours making 
twelve, while the pay is often not so much ag 
that of a mechanic, and the responsibility and 
labour both of head and of hand are much 
greater. 


MonvuMENTAL.—The formal inauguration of the 
statues of Allan Ramsay and Professor Wilson, 
at Edinburgh, has taken place, amidst much re- 
joicing. The statue of Wilson is in bronze, and 
about 11 ft. 8 in. in height. It occupies a posi- 
tion near the western entrance to the East 
Princes-street Gardens. The Ramsay memorial 
is in white marble, 10 ft. 8 in. in height, and is 
placed at the eastern entrance to the West 
Princes-street Gardens—the two statues being 
thus placed one at each side of the Royal Insti- 
tution. Both statues have been executed by Mr. 
John Steell, R.S.A., the well-known sculptor. 
We may say something about them next week. 


Domestic ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE SPINNING- 
WHEEL ORDER REVIVED.—An elegant loom, with 
all the necessary properties, has been constructed 
by Messrs. Stewart, of Kilmarnock, for the 
Countess of Eglinton, who intends to mannfac- 
ture her own dresses. The frame is of yellow 
pine, highly polished, of convenient dimensions, 
and completely isolated, so that it can be set 
down and lifted at pleasure. It works either 
twilled or plain ; and the apparatus has “ a self- 
acting motion,” and therefore requires small 
care. A printed lace web has been put in, and 
some specimens of work shot on for her ladyship’s 
guidance. 


Gas.—In consequence of a determined oppo- 
sition by the town authorities of Leamington 
toa new Bill promoted by the Leamington Priors 
Gaslight and Coke Company, in Parliament, 
before a committee of the House of Lords, the 
maximum price of gas at Leamington, from the 
3lst March, will be reduced from 5s. 5d. to 4s. 
The company had for a period of nearly thirty 
years leased their works, although they had no 
power so to do under their Act of Parliament, 
for which the Lords Committee said they were 
“certainly liable to censure.” The illuminating 


| power has also been increased from twelve to 


fourteen sperm candles. The company have 
given notice that much further reduction in the 
price will from time to time be made, as the 
future consumption and the increase of profits 
will warrant. 


Tue Prorits or Gas.—The shareholders in 
the Phoenix Gas Company had a return last 
year, in the shape of dividend, bonus, &c., of no 
less than 38 per cent. The ordinary dividend 
was 10 per cent.; back dividend (1858) 1 per 
cent.; a share of the value of 16/., bearing 5 per 
cent. interest, was allotted to every holder of an 
original share of 601.; and to each of whom was 


the Record :—“ It is said that Lord Palmerston’s | built on the west side of the dock. The North-/| also given the opportunity of taking 401. of a new 


attention was recently called to a paragraph in 
the Builder stating that Cambridge House was 
to be pulled down to make way for a Roman 
Catholic Cathedral. ‘Well,’ said his lordship, 
‘I can’t tell what may be done with it when my 
time is up, but I am happy to tell you that I 
have a lease for fifteen years.’” We mentioned 
the statement as “a story” that was going 
about. 


AnotHer “ Surrey THEATRE” Burnt powNn.— 
At Sheffield, on Saturday morning last, the 
“‘Surrey Theatre,” the property of Mr. T. 
Youdan, of Westbar, was rapidly destroyed by 
fire. The sensational representation of a fire in 
“The Streets of London” is believed to have 
been the cause of the fire, although it was not 
observed till two a.m., when it suddenly blazed 
out, and in less than half an hour reduced the 
theatre to a mere wreck. From the first there 
was not the slightest chance of saving it, and 
the engines could only play upon adjoining 
buildings, to prevent extension of the fire. The 
theatre and its contents had cost from 25,0001. 
to 30,0007. They were insured for 13,0001. 


| Eastern Railway Company, it is said, purpose | 

building about eighty new houses, in the vicinity | 
| of the Tyne Docks, as residences for their work- 
; men. 


IMPROVEMENT IN ORGANS AND HaRMONIUMS.— 
An important invention has just been patented 
by Mr. Dawes, of Leeds, engineer. The principle 
is this, that the highest note of any chord played 
on the key-board is made to predominate with 
greater power than the harmony. Thus the 
melody always stands out prominently, as if pro- 
duced by another instrument. The effect, it is 
said, is sometimes marvellous, converting a 
comparatively dull and tuneless instrument into 
a brilliant and enjoyable one. It is said to be 
the one essential improvement which will make 
harmoniums fit for places of worship as well as 
for the home circle. The invention is already 
patented in England, France, and Belgium. The 
patentee has given the name of “ Melodie 
Céleste” to his inention, which is exceedingly 
simple, and can be applied, it is said, to any in- 
strament for about 5/1. Could he not be con- 
tented with some English words ? 








stock at 7} per cent. interest ; the total result 
being, as we have stated, a profit of 38 per cent. 
in the year.—City Press. 

THE STRIKE AND LOCK-OUT IN THE IRON TRADE. 
A meeting of the North Staffordshire iron-workers 
and their masters, in the presence of Lord Lich- 
field, took place, on Wednesday, at Stoke. It 
seems to have ended abortively. The masters 
insisted, as a sine qua non, that the men should 
go to work at the reduced rate of wages, and 
that then the differences between them should 
be referred to arbitration. To this the men 
declined to agree. They would not go to work 
at the wages the South Staffordshire men had 
accepted, and the quarrel seems now as far from 
being healed as ever. The London trades’ dele- 
gates, too, met again on Wednesday, and passed 
resolutions approving of the conduct of the 
North Staffordshire men, and promising them 
support; so that their former resolution, advising 
the men to submit their case to arbitration, was 
somewhat equivocal, and hence was generally 
misunderstood. Nevertheless we have hopes 
the lock-out will not last long. 
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FirE-PROOFING.—At the Philharmonic Hall, 
Islington, Professor Sylvester has delivered a 
lecture on this subject, illustrating it with fire- 
proofed materials, in the shape of beams, curtains, 
ballet-dresses, and a live ballet-girl, whose 
gauzy drapery was set fire to by a lighted torch, 
which only caused the dress to smoulder slowly 
away. The lecturer does not appear to have 
described the fire-proofing processes he used, 
but we suppose he does not claim any originality 
in that respect. 


Merroro.titan Boarp or Works: TENDERS 
FOR JOBBING AND OTHER Works. — At the last 
weekly meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the tender of Mr. William Dethick, for 
the execution of the day, jobbing, and measured 
works to be executed by the Board, comprising 
the eastern portion of the metropolis north of the 
Thames, for three years, at 12} per cent. under 
the prices enumerated in the schedule, was con- 
ditionally accepted ; as also was the tender of 
Messrs. Hill & Keddell for the execution of the 
works south of the Thames, for three years, at 
10} per cent. under the prices enumerated in the 
schedule. 


Tue Destruction oF ANCIENT IRISH REMAINS. 
It is much to be regretted that the Government 
do not take some effectual measures for the pre- 
servation of ancient Irish remains. They are 
gradually disappearing, and in a few years not a 
trace of some of them will be left. In other | 
instances they have already long since disap- | 
peared; but the traces even of these might be | ,, 
re-discovered, like many of our own Romano. | 
British and other stone records. The round | 
tower of Devinish, in Lougherne, has been cared | 
for, but others are in the last stages of decay. | 
The Glend: vlough tower is becoming dilapidated | 
at the apex, and nothing is being done to pre- 
serve it. Two or three of the Seven Churches 
are levelled to the ground, and all the carvings | 
which Ledwick described in his day as “ quite | 
unique in Ireland,’ have disappeared. Many 
other instances might be given. The Govern- 
ment do not quite allow every trace of the 
archeological history of England and Scotland 
to go to wreck: why should they do so in 
Ireland ? 

“ MaGNeEtIc Parnts.”’—A new species of paint 
powders, under this perhaps more attractive 
than chemically correct title, is now in the 
market. It does not seem to be intended for 
fine work, but is deemed suitable for iron and 
wooden bridges and girders, gasometers, railings 
and fencings, boilers, and such like; and it is| 
said to be composed of iron. The colours are | 
mainly black (as the magnetic oxide of iron is), 
browns, and greens, slate and lead colours, 
purple, red, and blue. Whatever may be thought 
of their alleged “ magnetic” properties, these 
paints seem, from testimonials in their favour, to 
be very economical colours. Thus, in a report, 
signed “James Edward Ransome,” and addressed 
to Messrs. Ransome & Sims, of Ipswich, we find 
it said,— We took } lb. of mixture of white lead 
ond lamp black, and thinned this down with 

4 pint of oil. We took +Ib. of | Pulford’s) mag- 
netic slate-colour, and thinned this down with 
$ pint of oil. The two colours thus made were 
of the same consistency and fit for use, and they 
both covered the same quantity of work. As 
the magnetic paint is about half the price, in the 
first instance, and takes only half the oil, in the 
second, to thin it down, and will then cover as 
much surface, its cost is just one-half.” As to 
the effect of weather on the paint, the report 
does not testify. 

















TENDERS 


For eight houses, 8t. John’s-street. Mr. W. Reddall, 
architect :— 











paty RDO. crspsritvisbiortiiitsn vill £3,176 0 0 
3,134 0 0 
Kiddle 3,036 0 0 
ND siicccunbbickidsbtacsnateliiceis 2,987 0 0 
en a NS SE LG 2,982 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 2,975 0 0 

ME. ssapibianihdigt dcenphgiiauicnetaae ac. 2,929 0 0 
eran cag EEE EE DOES: 2,890 0 0 
Pritchard - 2,788 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman .................. 2,745 0 0 





For taking down and re building No. 10, Paddington- 
street, St. Marylebone, and premises in rear thereof, for 
Mr. Klein. Mr, Charles Bradley, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 






} 


For works at the Greenwich Station of the Phenix Gas 
Company :— 
Retort House complete. 


Smith & Son 00 
i ee 0 0 
Pearson... od 0 0 
Doewra & Son... 00 
SN scibenidiiebiinin tik -npakebvosaiinade 0 0 
Aird & Sons (accepted) 0 0 


Gasholder Tank. 


Docwre & Bom ........0.....0200.se000 4,283 
PRION ciciesises mccreccssetversesciwas 3,700 
Aird & Sons sittin at 3,5001.) 3,521 


AC TEN ccovssscancenanspercervanen 3,! 500 





BEBM, neccnseven . 
po RR A EE cl, 3,100 


temo ted Gasholder. 


eocoecso 
ecooosso 





| \Oast-iron Wrt-iron 
| outaide | of Guide| of Guide 
| raming: |Framing Framing. 





per ton. | ber ton. | per ton. | per ton. 
Abbey-street Mill-| 





wright Co. ...... £22 0 o| 
Tividale Iron Co. |... (£18 100| £9 10 0 [£20 0 0 
Laidlaw & Son ...! .. | 17100; 9150; 1900 
J. & W. Horton...| 21 0 0 | oo * 8 OCL BO 


| 
* Accepted, 











For two dwelling-houses, situated in Birch-terrace, 
Hanley, for Mr. Harrop. Messrs. Scrivener & Son, ar- 
chitects. Quantities supplied :— 





Challinor & Inskipp................04 £1,064 0 0 
Weeehdetd ge ssncesces.cscscoscccventess 939 0 0 
Ogden 904 0 0 
Bailey .... 890 0 0 
Steele , 867 0 0 
Clewes (accepted) ...........0000008 856 0 0 





Ret two dwelling-houses, Cannon-square, Hanley, for 

fr. Ephraim Wookiridge. Messrs. Scrivener & Son, ar- 

 ciiiooks. Quantities mba _ 
Challinor & Inskip ... 





9 0 
Matthews .... 0 0 
oe, ES Aree 0 0 
eS ay 00 
Wetherill ons ccsnosancsdsrci 0 0 
00 


Sunmeniey (accepted) 





For alterations at spirit vaults, Market-square, Burs- 
lem. Messrs. Scrivener & Son, architects. Quantities 
supplied :— 

Bailey & Trevor c 
Wooldridge ......... _ 9 0 0 
Alcock & Yates ... 
Steele (accepted) 








0 

For Ide Hill New Church, Kent, Mr, C. H 
architect :— 

Piper & Wheeber ...ccrecevccscsseeses £3,327 0 

Mansfield & Son .-- 3,320 0 

DOI sina cents enanieisinet .. 3,255 0 

; 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 





Matthews 
Constable ... wie 
ne 





For rebuilding Nos. 94 and 95, Middlesex-street, White- 
| chapel, for Mr. B. Grainger. Messrs, Wimble & Taylor, 
architects :— 


eoooeoo 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 








For the erection of a new chapel at Fendrayton, Cam- 
bridgeshire :— 





BTU co cicuvecssneiinicnionnnkpanibued £1,173 0 0 
nee eve --- 1,081 0 O 
Thackeray & Son.. on 0 0 
ROLE LI PES 7 0 0 
Bunting & Son (accepted) ...... 1,065 0 0 
Mela BE GAR. .cccnsctccdvvesinccinse 1,062 3 6 





Tender for two pairs and one single villa, at Ealing, for 
Mr, White :— 






TRADI vis ccsincisdrcictscneticbuakest £1,115 0 0 
OI asics cneiensededicnnnotitalincunniia 1,100 6 0 
Meepeens Be Das. - sucisecctintiamevsny "967 00 
Strudwick (accepted)... acide 830 0 0 


pee, ERIS RO LSE ee 735 0 0 





For erecting two semi-detached houses at Barnes. Mr. 
Duval, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. F. G. 
Widdows :— : 

Wood 





00 6 0 
Daley 0 0 
Ennor 00 

nee 0 0 
Scaddow 0 @e 





For three houses for Mr. H. Tilley, Walton-on-Thames, 
Mr. J. Scott, architect. Quantities not supplied -— 
Farley eosncpeumopedn od erenrenneninee osen £1,123 0 0 


1,087 0 0 
Messrs. Alderton (without allow- 
ance for old materials) ........._ 1,007 18 0 





Fora residence, at Mettingham, Suffolk, for Mr. J, P. 
Tallent. Mr, E, Boardman, architect. Quantities sup- 





SDD. sacscicinsvengtamppnutniineeniaapedns £1,498  e 0 
, .« 1,887 

Blunderfield . sai 1,351 12 ° 
GOWER idk ns cic bicsdibcinesdeides 1,320 10 0 
Balls (accepted) ..........sseccseeees 1,290 0 0 





For taking down and rebuilding eight-roomed Fug 

with three stories of workshops in rear, at No. 8, Wilson- 

street. Mr. Bush, architect. Quantities not supplied : i 
Call £79 


ow 700 
Green 779 0 0 
Harrison 463 0 0 








DtaD NRT nc ccccsccccsccsscans vt oe 00 
Huggett ..... . 1,948 0 0 
Hensen .. Siesta bie MbipabSinntead 1,877 0 0 
zomene & Son . peers itinmiaasmeee  @.2 

een ays US 
a gmire & Burge ... 1,835 0 0 
Brown . stsicticichnl oo 198 0 O 
Tracey & Co. ccnnpisionsbecbitiail detain 1,772 0 0 
Simpson & Son (accepted) ...... 1,675 0 0 


{Norz,—Has latter omitted the house or workshops ?] 











For two semi-detached residences, in Glossop-road, 
Sheffield, for Mr. J. H. Sales. Messrs, Blackmoor & 
Withers, architects. Quantities dy — 





Craven, DROEREGS 6. ccccevsrssescieee 2, 0 0 
0 0 
00 
0 0 
00 

itto using ground mortar 
(accepted) ......c00r<..ceeccccesee 2,079 0 0 


Accepted for ‘dining. p-hall and dormitories, Midland 
Counties ‘Propristary School. Mr. George Bidlake, 
architect 

Messe. Barnsley ..... seiiasiattiaanasl £4,288 0 0 

Accepted for new class-rooms, "re-pewing, aud alter. 
ing Wesley Chapel, Westbromwich. Mr, G. Bidlake, 
architect :— 

ONE Be CI vcanaegnttgannatnn ttnahten £1,200 0 0 


wae ted ty Alterations and additions Evelith Manor, 
hiffaal. G. Bidlake, architect :— 


Wag 





Accepted for chapel class-rooms, ‘retaining halls, &e., 
Tipton. Mr. G, Bidlake, architect :— 
ROW Be BOO once ccsncccacenvervaqeons £4,787 @ 0 





Accepted for shop, residence, and outbuildings, at 
Oaken Gates, Shrops. ire. Mr. G. Bidlake, architect ;— 
ieee Rte ell £1,455 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cc. B.—L. K.—J. W.—A. N.—J. B. W.—C, H. W.—H. C.—Mr. 0’D.— 
Cc. P.—C. 0. F. C.—T. 0.—D, B.—B. & W.—E. B.—J. M. 8.—J. K.— 
w. D—J. B—J. W.—W. &—P. C. H.-W. BJ. W.—J. BH. C— 
F. R. W.—L. W.—W. D.—R. C. F. T.—W. C.—C. J. H. (shall hear as 
to last communication).—A. A. J. (must use his own means to make 
known bis Carpet-beating ground. We simply announced the want).— 
York (beyond our province).—A. T. L. G. (we do not announce inten- 
tions, without knowledge).—C. W. D. (cash has been sent).—J. O. N. R. 
(we shall be very glad to receive the paper).— Art-Lover (thauks. But 
we usually prefer to let our contemporaries of the press go to the —— 
their own way).—A Constant Reader, Croydon (shall have a reply). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, liste of tender, &c.. must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender; not necessarily for publication. 











ADVERTISEMENT. } 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
T° ARCHITECTS, ARCHZOLOGISTS, 


md ANTIQUARIES, — Messrs. COX & WYMAN, Pr'nters of 
“*The Builder,” having had great experience in the preduction of 
every variety of Work relating te Architecture, Top graphy, and 
the Fine Arts, their Establishment affords superior facilities for the 
execution of the above description ef PRINTING, whether illustrated 
or otherwise, in the best possibie manner and at moderate prices,— 
COX & WYMAN, Fine-Art and Classical Printers, 74 75, Great Queen- 
street, London, W.C. 





ANKRUPTCY. — PUBLIC NOTICE.— 
JOHN M'DOWALL & SON3, Engineers and Patentees of Wood 
Cutting Machinery, Walkinshaw Foundry, Jubnstone (established 
upwards of forty years), feal it necessary to annoance that they have 


NO CONNEXION whatever with the recent Firm of JOHN 
M'DOWALL & SONS, Engineers, Dimity-street, Johustone, whose 
sequestration appeared in the Edinburgh Gazette of the 14'b instant. 


They continue their Business of Mauufaetusing every descripiion of 
Wood-Cutting Ma hinery, for which they have been so loug eminent. 
Walkiusbaw Foundry, Johnstone, near Glasgow, 
17th Mareb, 1865. 





GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’'S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 
Now ready, in fep. 8vo. price 3s. sewed, or 3s, 64, cloth, 


N ANUAL of ARITHMETIC; Revised 
i" Edition, containing nearly 2,000 Exam ples. 
By the Rev. J. A. GALB RATLH, M.A. and Rev. 8. HAU GHTON, 
M.D. F.R.8. Professors in ‘the University of Dublin. 
Also Im proved Editions of the following Maauals by the same 


—: _ 
Mechanics ......0....0+. » 38 | Plane Trigonometry .. 2 
MARRIED: oe Selene's neato venice 2s. | Algebra, Part [.. ——ew 
Hydrostatics .......0ecseeees = | Buelid, 2 Parts, exch .. eteces Oh 
OGMB on crcrescoes covsccccee Mathematical Tables _....... de. 
Steam Engine Tides and Tida! Currents .... 38 


Or Sixpence m more pe Manual in cloth lettered 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row, 


ISS ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY- 


BOOK, price 7s. 6d. Seventy-sixth Thousand, revised and 
enlarged, and fally illustrated. 
“ The best book of its class yet produced.”—Jilustrated London 


London : LONGMAN & CO. 





News, 





Second edition, antes and a i yor ore with 317 Figareson 


ood, 
HE ELEMENTS “of "MECHANISM, 
designed for Students of Applied Mechanics. 
By T. M. GOODEVE, M.A. Prof. of Mechanics at the Koyal Military 
Academy, Wooitwich. 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, & OV. Paternoster-row. 





NEW EDITION OF PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S ate - by HEAT. 
In 1 vol. with Pilate and 101 Woodcuts, p 


EAT considered as a MODE of MOTION. 


By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R8. Professor of Natural Phileso- 
phy in toe Royal Institution aa Great a and in the Royal 
School of Mines. ni Wh 


Kdition, with 
London ; LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. ) teed be es row. 
















